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VIEW, 



ON the 26th of" laft December, his M.ajefty by A 
gracious meflage to both Houfes of Parliament, 
communicated with the utmoft concern, the abrupt 
termination of the late negotiation with France, .and . 
directed the details of the embafTy to be laid before 
them for their confideration. 

Upon this occafion it appeared, that the negotiation 
had terminated tpon a difference totally unconnefted 
with the original caufes of the war. It was manifeft, that 
this country had completely abandoned the principles 
which, in the face of all Europe, the great confede- 
racy againll France had aOigned as the juftiBcation 
of hoftilicies. The return of peace (now renioved co 
an incalculable diftancc) turned entirely upon terri- 
torial ccffions, neither in fafl: nor in principle con* 
tcfted at the time of the rupture, but which, as will 
appear by the following pages, were put at the ka. 
B of 
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of Great Britain, as the arbitreG of unlverfal (ran- 
ijtiiility, ■ 

This was our condiiion. The objeft of the con- 
teft totally funk, but the contcft continuing without 
profpcfl of conclufion; one hundred millions of debt 
added to the former grievous weight of national in- 
cumbrances; many channels of our commerce ob- 
ftruded, and oiyj manufaftures fuffering in pro- 
portion i objetfls of revenue within the pale of luxury 
threatening unproduftion from tlie neceflity of ex- 
tending them beyond what luxuries will carry > whilft 
the finews of the laborious poor were cracking under 
■ the burdens already impofed upon all the ncccffaries 
of life. 

The EngliQi people had heretofore been chara£tc- 
t'iCcd t>y an extreme jealoufy of their government; 
by a difpoGcton rather to magnify, and even to ima- 
gine evils, than to fubmit without inquiry to aftuat 
and unexampled calamities. A great public (cnfk- 
tion might, therefore, have been expefted from fuch 
a conjunflure; more efpecially as the near approach 
of peace had been induftrioufly circulated and anxi- 
oufly anticipated; yet, as far as I have been able to 
inform myfelf, no public event of any magnitude 
ever appeared to be received with rtiore perffft iri- 
difFcrcnce and unconcern. InCead of any defire to 
queftion the prudence of the public councils, to rt- 
view the paff, or to provide for the future, it ap- 
-leared to be more than ever the prevailing, and 
fteiriingly 
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ftemingly exuking maxim, that government muft 
be fiipported ; mijced too vfith a confiderable de- 
gree of bitterneTs againll all \yho.queIUoned its 
proceedings. 

That government muft be fupported is a maxim 
juft and ia controvertible, when properly underftood. 
But the ad^iniftration and the government have of 
lat« been confounded. A change in the one is 
confidercd as a fubverfion of the other ; and a dif. 
pofition to remove abufes, under any regulations, 
is accounted, even by thofe who admit and lament 
their exiftence, as an attack upon the coollitutioa 
which fuffer^ from them, 

' It is from this wide-fpread fenfation that the 
authors of our prefent calamities are cheriflied and 
fupported, even by thofe who condemn them ; 
whilft they, who with wifdom and perleverancr have 
oppofed all the meafures which produced thcm> 
are diTcountenanced and diflrufted. 

Such an unnatural change ia the feelings and 
charafVers of Englifhmen has naturally given rife to 
■ fpecglations upon its caufes. It is impoffible to 
aCcribe it wholly either to the general increafe of 
luxury, or to the enormous increafe of the crown's 
influence : thefe are capable, indeed, of producing^ 
great changes in the public charafter, and are faft 
producing them; but their march is too flow to 
iaye reached fo fuddeoly to the pitch we ,are ar- 
B z ,-. jived 
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rived at. The (late of the public mind muft; there* 
fore be otherwife accounted for, and another caufc 
has accordingly been afligned for it — the phenome- 
non of the French revolutionj and its mighty influ- 
ence upon the higher orders of men. This is true 
in part : the French revolution is the caufe, but not 
the only caufe ; it would have probably fubfided 
quickly, and with confequences extremely different, 
birj. 'i.r the cotcmporary phenomenon of the power " 
an^ caaradter of the Britifh miniftert 

Within all our memories another great revolution 
. liad taken place, fcarcely Icfs ftriking and extraordi- 
nary, as it applied to alarm the government of Great 
Britain. The foundation of republican America had 
a fimilar, if not an equal, tendency to produce the 
fame difpolition in the people to an indifcriminate 
fupport of minifters. If degrces.of comparifons were 
neceflary to my argument, I might aflert, that the 
attn of the American war had even a more natural 
and obvious tendency than the later one in France 
to colled the landed and monied intereft of England 
in a blind fupport of the minifters of the day. 

The reyolutioa in America, like the revolution of 
France, exhibited to the world the danger of fuffcr- 
ing the general grievances of a people, real or ima- ' 
ginary, to remain unredreffed j but with this ftri- 
king difference— the revolution in France was the 
fubverfion of a foreign government ; that of Ame- 
rica was the dcftrudion of our own : the difcoo- 
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tents that provoked the French to refifUnce were 
abufes which could not be felt by Englilhmen un- 
der any mifgovernment ; but the Americans were 
revolted fobjefts, and the caufe of their revolt wa» 
the abufes and corruptions in our own conftltution : 
the very abufes and corruptions which are com- 
plained of to this hour. Yet f6 impoffible is it to 
take any correal account of the events of the world, 
without attending to the charafters of men who ?!fS' •■ 
the aftors in them ; fo vain is it to think of trac^ id, 
civil confequences from their caufes, as if we were 
dealing with the operations of matter, that, unlefs 
we look to the accidental impulfes^ arifing from in- 
dividual predominancy, we fhould be conftantly 
deceived. The American convulfion produced a 
fenfaiion in England dire&ly the reverfe of what is 
feltat this moment; and the fame man gave to the 
two events, fo calculated to have produced corrcf- 
ponding elFefts, a direflion and confequences dia- 
metjicjUy oppofite. With the one he roufed the 
Britifh democracy to threaten the corruptions of the 
other ofders which had tainted and enflaved it ; 
with the Other he now frightens the people into a 
furrender of their beft privileges, and claims the 
title of an upright minifter upon principles which 
he repeatedly and folemnly declared to be utterly 
inconfiftent with the very exigence of an upright 
adminiitratton. 

It may be faid, that the two revolutions were very 
different. — Very different ipdeed. — It is now too 

late 
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iat£ to r«il 9t or fight with thfi PUf, *sid our railing 
asd fighting haye crc;at^^ .^l^^O: sU the evils of th.« 
9th«r. Arnerica and Frafice Jt>egan their revolutions 
Bpop the fame principles, bi^t with yery different 
fortunes. America b^ no ancient internal arifto- 
Cracy — Frai)ce had nothing jelfe. At^crica had to 
frOBtend with Ejigland only ; 9 contention which 
gayc her France to prot,eft h,er ; Fraace had to codt 
teod againft the world. When England had tx- 
haufted and difgrac^d berielf, Ainer^ca was therefox^e 
frtei but France had to exhauft ^od dilgrace the 
world, ajid in the dreadful effort has been driven to 
cjctremities which frequently has djfgraced hcrfclf. 
But, with thefe accidental difierences, the obje£ts 
were the iame : difcontent occa£oned by abides pro- 
duced both revolutions. Both goveraraems might 
dave continued monarcj]ical,if corrupt power would - 
have fubmitted to correiftion : they are now both 
free reprefentative republics ; and if corruptions 
will not yet be correded, Itt her ioc^ to herfeif. 

During the firft of thefc great asras.Mr. Pitt began 
his public life, under circumftances fo fpleadid and ■ 
fo honourable to bioifelf, that, haying no perfonal 
enmity towards him, it is painful to me to recur to 
them; indeed, if any pan of what is written here- 
after ihall appear to be didated by fo unworthy a 
jTiotive, I utterly and folemnly difdaim it. I make 
no attack upon his private character ; but the pub- 
lic exiftcnce is at ftake : Mr. Pin is a minifter in a 
moft awful crifis: I feel a duty in examining his 
conduct 
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ConduA in that capacity, arid my public conduft in 
oppofing him is eqliaHy open t6 the ilniiiladverfion 
of the world. It is only by looking back to the paft 
that wc can hope to correft the future ; and whcrt 
delufion has ovcrfprcad a nation, the ilhiminatiori 
of an angel would only darken it, unlefs the caufcs 
of it were firft detedted and expofed. To obtain fe- ' 
ciirity for England, we muft look back to the titrie 
when flie'was at peace : We muft examine the caufes 
and pragrefs of the war ; muft retrace all our fteps, 
and look, if wc dare, to what they lead. 

Towards the clofe of the American war, Mr. Pitt 
(a bay aImoft),faw the corfUpt condition of Parlia- 
ment, ffom the defeft in the feprcfentation of the 
people, with the eyes of a mature ftatefman : the ea- 
gle eyes of his father had feen it before him, and the 
thunder of his eloquence had made it tremble. Lord 
Chatham had detcfted and expofed the rank cor- 
ruption of the Houfe of Commons as the fole Caufc 
of that fatal quarrel, and left it as a legacy to his fon 
to avenge and to correfl it. The youthful ex- 
ertions of Mr. Pitt were worthy of the delegation. 
■^— From my acquaintance with h im, both before and 
upon his firft entrance into public life, I have nd 
doubt of his perfedt lincerity in the caufe he then 
undertook; and the maturity of his judgment, even 
at that time, with which I was well acquainted, 
fecures his conduit from the rafhnefsof unthinking 
youth. His efforts are in the memory of the whole 
public, and their mifcarriage at that time are notj 
in my epinioDj to be imputed to bim. 

I Cor- 
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: Corruption and abufe, always uniform, oppoiad 
to Mr. Pitt's propofitions of reformation the identi- 
cal objeAions which, under bis own au/pices, they 
oppofe to al! reformation now ; and Parliament at 
that time, like the late Parliament, for motives 
which I leave to every man's own refleiftion, rejeft- 
ed reformation in all its fhapes. Within the walls 
of the Houfe of Commons, tbe proprietors of bo- 
roughs expreffed their indignation (as they have 
lately, and as they would to-morrow) that fuch a 
prepofterous time (hould be chofen for alteration^ 
however wife or regulated, as the conclufion of the 
American war ; the empire, they faid, had been 
rent afunder by the fermentation of political opi- 
nions ; that our colonifts had become republicans ; 
and that if the door were once opened to changes, 
who Ihould prefcribe their limits ? 

. Thcfe arguments triumphed in the Houfe of Com- 
mons, but Mr. Pitt triumphed with the difintcrefted 
part of the nation. His arguments for chufing that 
Crifis were convincing and unanfwerablel The cau(e of 
reform was highly popular, and men of the greaieft 
rank and fortune took the lead in it.- Irregularities of 
courfe were committed, but the public' mind was 
found. Libels on Parliament at that time, as fince, 
were written; but Mr. Pitt's were unqueftionably xhc 
ftfongeft and the beft. Public meetings, to take the 
fcnfc of the people upon the coriduft of the Houfe of 
Commons in rejefting the propofition, were univer- 
fally promoted j .but thofe of Mr. Pitt, at the Thatched 
Houfe Tavern, (as might be expected from his talents 

and 
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and the influence of his fupporters) were by much 
the mod fyftematical, and the moft alarming to go- 



Soon after this period Mr. Pitt became prime mi- ■ 
nifter, an objeft of overfctting ambition for a very 
young perfon, and indeed, independently of that, it 
is but jufiice to remark, that whatever difpofition he 
might have had to ferve the Kitig, and rule the Britifh 
Parliament, according to the liberal principles- with 
which he began his public life, his Majefty, without 
very eflential changes, could not be lb ferved, nor a 
Britifh FarJiament be fo conduced. 

It would be unfair, in a publication addrelTed to 
the world, to prefume to trace the infenfible changes 
in the mind of this miniftcr upon the favourite ob- 
jefk of his youth, thenurfe of his fame, and his con- 
ductor to power ; I know enough of the corruptions 
infeparablc from the admintftration of a government 
which muft be managed upon the principles of our 
<nfa at prefent, to be able to make many allowances. 
It is enough for my prefent purpofe, that Mr. Pitt 
'fiiil totally abandoned his own opinions, and after- 
wards became the oppofer, and even the perfecutor 
of alt who continued to preferve them* 

I will not leave it to his advocates to remark, that 

though he had indeed abandoned the caufe of reform, 

yet that the condition of things was in fome rd^efts 

changed when he made his grand attack upon the 

C . reformers 
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rffformfrs: that the French revolution bad interreoedi 
thtt it had cauled a great fermentation in the minds - 
of men ; that it appeared to have given to the zeal 
of fome Britilh reformers a tinge of republicanifm ; 
and that the effc<3s and confequences of that great 
e^em had read an awful leiTon to the world. Had 
Mr, Pitt aftcd with good faith upon thcfe con- 
ItderationSi if he really entertained them> I know 
enough of the chara&er of his underftanding to be- 
lieve that his conduft would have been different j 
and his Qriginal principle, on which he reftcd the 
wb<^e o{ his memorable argument for the refornn of 
Parliament, conBrms me in that belief. Mr. Pitt's 
principle, Jliuftrated by the American contcft, was, 
that the holding, high the abufes of government bad 
been the foundation of aJI danger and violence to its 
suthorityi He would therefore have again brought 
forward the ^ritifli conltitution in its purity, as an 
antidote to republican fpeculations ; conBdent that 
' Irom his fituaiioD, and from the double hold he 
would liave hafl by it over the nation, he might 
have given the fpirit of reform his own direftioo, 
and moulded it to bis own will. But unfortunately 
for England, be could not do this without at 

LSArST A tf-^tttRAS.Y. 5ACKIVICE Of HIS STATION 

AS MINISTER. I Mr. Pitt, therefore, chofe to remain 
in his ftalion upon the only principles in which, witbt 
GM refefiP) it could poSibly be iiuiiuaiDod, 

Havbg made this deSlion, it is imp<^EbIe, with- 
out (he groSeft injuflke, to deny that he has con* 
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dufted himfelf with maftd-ly fkil!, ant! *?th d bold- 
iiefs without exaniplt in the Kiftory of the miniftrfr 
bf any regular got-eramcnt. The entbcifiarm for 
Engiifh reftM-m, anitnated in its iieal from the fthig- 
glcs of the firft reformers of France, when tht Baftilc 
ftn, and when ihe Parliament of Paris opened its 
doors to the feprtfentativcs ftf the nation^ began to - 
aflume an energy of which wifdom 4nd virtue might 
have taken the ftfe difedioo, but which, I admitj akc 
the fame time, recjuirtd either to be managed by a 
liberal (uppOrt from government, or to be checked 
in its exceffes by a prudent and conftitationill «- 
ftraint. The Britilh minifter tot>k" neither of thefe 
courfes. Too old in office to put his fituation to ha- 
zard, by fupporting the liberal principles which be- 
llowed it ; too twld and too ftrongly fopported to 
employ caution in his remcdyj embitiered*, perhaps, 
with the reflexion of his own defeftion, and with the 
reproaches levelled at him, he feems to have refolved 
to cut the Gtordian knot 'with a fword. Ahrmed at 
the contagion of liberty from France, he determined 
to cut off all communication bttwecn the two na- 
tions, and to keep them feparatcd at the Chance, or 
rather the certainty, from his own creation, of a 
general war in Europe. 

For this" purpofe the honeft but irregular zeal 
of fome Ibcieties, inftitutcd for the reform of Par- 
liament, furnifhed a feafonable but a contemptible 
pretext} they had fent congratulations to the French 
government when it had ceafed to be monarchicat; 
Ca in 
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in their torrefpondencics through the countiy od 
the abufes and corruptions of rhe Britifh confti- 
tuiion, they had unfortunately mixed many ilKtimcd 
and extravagant encomiums upon the revolution 
of France, whilft its praftice, for. the time, had 
broke Ipofe from the principles which deferved them ; 
and, in their juft indignation towards the con- 
_fisleracies then forming in Europe, they wrote 
many fevere ftridures againft their monarchical cfta- 
.blilhments, from which the mixed principles of our 
own government were not diftinftly or prudently 
feparated. They wrote befidcs, as ati incitement to 
the reform of Parliament, many bitter obferyations 
upon the defe&ive conftitution, and the confequent 
corruptions of the Houfc of Commons j' fome of 
which, according to the juft theory of the law, were 
unqueftionably libels. 

Theft irregularities and escefles were, for a con- 
fiderable length of time, wholly overlooked by 
governmeiit. Mr. Faine's works had been exten- 
fwely and induftrioufly circulated throughout Eng- 
land and Scotland; the corrcfpondencies, which 
above a year afterwards became the fubjedt of the 
ftatc trials, had been 'printed in every newipaper, 
and fold without qucftion or interruption in every, 
ihop in the kingdom; when a circumftance took 
place, not calculated, one would imagine, to have 
occalioned any additional alarm to the country, but 
which rmixed with the effcftson the public from Mr. 
Burke's fiift celebrated publication on the French 

Revo- 
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HcTolutiDi],) feems to have given rife tO die-King't^ 
Froctamacion, the firft aA of governmenc regardii^ 
France and her affairs. 

A few gentlemen, not above fifty in number, and 
confiding principally of perfons of rank> talents, and 
character, formed themfelves into a fociety, under the 
name of the Friends of the People. They had 
obferved with concern, as they profefled in the pub- 
liJhed motives of their aflbciation, the grofsly unequal 
reprefentation of the people in the Houfe of Com- 
mons; its effei5l5 upon the meafures of govern- 
mentj but, above all, its apparent tendency to 
lower the dignity of Parliament, and to deprive it of 
the opinion of the people. Their avowed objefc was, 
therefore, to bring the very caufe, which Mr. Pitt 
had & recently taken the lead in, fairly and refped- 
fuUy before the Houfe of Commons i in hopes, as 
they declared, to tranquilife the agitated part of the 
public, to reftorc affcflion and refpeft for the legi- 
flature, fo neceffaryto, fecure fubmiffion to its au- 
thority ; and, by concentrating die views of all re- 
formers to the prefcrvation of our invaluable conftieu- 
cioD, to prevent th^ fermentation of political opmion, 
which the French revolution had undoubtedly given 
rife to, frQm taking a republican direction in Great 
Britain.* Thefe were not only the profciTcd objcfls 
of this aflbciation, but the truth and good faith of 

• I declare, upon my honour, thefc were my rcafons for, be- 
coming a member of that fociety, 

them 
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ttiem received Aliftrwards th6 lati£tion nt Judicial 
tuthorlty, when their proceedings were Iwought for- 
.ward by governmcDt in the courfe of the (t»ti tnab^ 

NeverAelefij on the very day that Mr. Grey, at 
the deOre of this fmall fodety, gave notice of hh 
intended motion in the HOufc of Commons, thcrt 
was an inftantaneous mtivtment amongfl minifters, 
as if a great national confpiracy had been difcover- 
cd. No aft of government appeared to hare 
been in agitation before that period, although thre 
corrcfpondencles before alluded to had, for months, 
been public and notorious, and there was ftarccly 
an infwmation, even for a libel, upon the file of the 
Court of King's Bench. Ncverthelefe, a council 
was almoft imnrtdiately held, and bis Majefty was 
advifed to ifiue his royal proclamation of the atft 
of May, i79a> to l-oufe the vigilance and attention of 
the magiftrates throughout the klngdonn to the vigo- 
rous difcharge of their denies. 

If this had been the only objeft of the proclamation, 
and if it had been fbUowed up by no other proceed- 
ings than the fuppreSion of fibeh, and a coercive 
refpedt for tha authorities of Parliament, it would 
have been happy for England] unfortunately it 
feemed to have other obje^, which, if as a fubjed 
of the country I have no right to condemn, I may at 
leaft, with the freedom of hiftory, be now allowed 
to latnenc. 

The 
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The proclamation had unqueOionably for its ob' 
jcd to rpread the alarm againft French principles ;- 
and, to do it effe<5tually, all principles were confidered 
as French by his Majedy's minifters which quedioned 
the infallibility of their own government, or which 
looked towards the leaft change in the reprcfcntaciQii 
of (he people in Parliament. 

If it had iffued, however, under the authority of 
the Britifh miniftry only> it probably could not 
bave produced its important and unfortunate effetfts. 
But the minifter, before he advifed the mcafure, had 
taken care to fecure the difunion of the Whig party, 
which had hitherto 6rmly and uniformly oppofed 
both the principles and practice of hisadminiftration. 
To this body I gloried to belong, as I Aill do to 
cling even to the wcftther-beatcn pieces of th« wreck 
which remains of it. Neither am I afhamed of the 
appellation of party, when the phrafe is properly un- 
derftood ; for without parties, cemented by the unioa 
of found principles, evil men and evil principles 
cannot be fuccefsfully refifted. I flatter myfclf thac 
the people of England will not hallily believe, thaE 
I have ever been aftuated in my public condudt by 
intereft or ambition. 

The whig party, as k has been called, was 
infignificant indeed from its numbers, and weak 
from the formidable influence of the crown in the 
hands of its adverfaries ; but formidable, fieverthelefs, 
from illuHrious rank, great property, and Iplendid 
talents; 
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talents ; ftill more from an opinion of public integ-* 
rity, which formed a ftrong hold upon the mindS' 
of the country. I look back with the moft heart- 
felt and difpiriting forrow to the dtvifion of this 
little phalanx, whofe union upon the principles 
which firfl: bound them together might, in fpite of 
differences of opinion in matters concerning which 
good men may fairly differ, have preferved the peace 
of the world, re-animated the forms of our own cori- 
ftitution, and averted calamities, the end of which 1 
Vi^remble to think of. RefleftJng, however, as I do, 
upon the frailties of human nature, adverting to the 
deceptions which may be praftifed upon it, and which 
men, by infenfible degrees, unconfcioufly praSife 
tipon tbcmfelvesj compelled by candour to keep in 
view the unexampled crifis of the French revolution, 
the horrors which disfigured it, the alarms infeparablc 
from it, but, above all, the dexterous artifices which h 
fiirnilhed to infiame and to miflead ; I wifh to draw 
a veil <jver the ftages which divided ftatefincni-,|iid 
friends, at they very moment of all others i^?n t^hcy 
ought to have drawn clofer together, and when their 
union might have preferved their country. I ftiall, 
therefore, content myfelf with obfefving, that beftjre 
the King's Proclamation was iflbed, the fupport of 
the Di.ke of Pordand had not only probably been 
fccurcd to it, but the affent of fome of the mbft d(f- 
tinguiflied perfons in the oppofiiion had been weH 
^nderftood to the whole of that 'fyftem of mcafures 
which ended in the war with France, . ;.y ■" 

The 
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The proclamation, thus fopported, was planted As 
the only genuine banner of loyalty ihroughout the 
kingdom; voluntary bodies, to ftrengthen the cxe-;* 
curivc power by maintaining profecutions, were every 
where infticuted. Society was rent afuridpr, and the 
harmony and freedom of Englifh nrianners were, foe 
a feafon, totally deftroyed. 

It was at this period that the feeds of war were 
fown, which ever fince we have been unfortunately 
reaping. Nothing is more diftant from riiy temper, 
or my purpofe, than to faften the charge either of 
corruption or folly upon all who were feized with 
this alarm, or who even contributed to its propaga- 
tion. Many worthy and intelligent perfons, fuperior 
to common'weakncfles, and aloof from all meannefs, 
were undoubtedly hurried away by its influence. It 
is far more pleafant to me to hope, that many of 
thofe who were active in fpreading the delufion were 
themfelves deluded, than to fcattcr imputation upoii 
thoufands who may be wifer and better than myfelf;- 
The public, in a cooler hour, will be prepared to 
make the proper diftinftions, and to feparate the in- 
nocent from the guilty. But the cfFedls were not 
the left mifchievous, whatever might have been the 
motives ; and the delufion, however it may be yet Y, 
dilguifcd by the caufes which produced it, will ap- 
pear in the future htftoty of England as a blot in the 
annals of an enlightened age and of airee country^ JJ 

t) The 
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The fpirit which bucijrpe prevalent about this urMf 

which bore down .every thing before it, and prepared 

the nation for war, was an abfolute horror of every 

^ thing connifftcd with France, and eiteii fqr liberty 

if itfclf, becaufe France avowed to be contending (qr 

H it. It cpnfounded the cafual internperance of an en- 

\ Urged and warm zeal for the freedom and happinefs 

j of mankind with a tendency to univerfal anarchy, 

( and to a rcfiftance of all governments : it conGdered 

I an irritable fenfe of the evils attending the Chrifttaa 

j fuperilitioDS, and a complacency under their rapid 

declenOon, as a decided apollacy from the church, 

and as the fure teft of irrcligion, and even of atheifm 

itfelf. It fet down as a declared enemy to monarchy, 

however exifting by confent, and poized, like owe 

own, by the balances of a popular conftitution, every. 

man who did ndt throw up his cap when combined 

defpotifm was trampling upon the rftabtilhmcnts, and 

calling lots for the territories of free men, or who 

dared to exult and triumph when a murderous ma- 

j nifefto was thruft down the throats of the tyrants who 

I uttered it, and when a great people, determined to be 

I free, fuccccdcd in repelling the lawlcfs invaders of 

( their country. 

Thefc were the feelings which minjftcrs at tbii 
period imputed to large clafles of the people of Great 
Britain, and of our filler kingdom. 

The impiitadon was made with truth : the infe- 
r«we only was fallacious and wicked. If the well- 
founded 
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founded irnputation of thefe fenfacions, and the habits 
.of publicly cxpreffing them, be political guilt, I for 
one plead guilty ; and I thank God, above all his 
Othei' bleffings, that he has indelibly impreflcd thent 
iipon my underftanding and my heart. "But let ay 
examine what were the public fruits of thefe dange-- 
■ ro'us emotions, which rendered it neceflary to convert 
die nation, as it were, into a large prifon, by rcftridlivc 
laws, by internal military ftations, and by the repa- 
rations of external war. 

COnfiderabU bodies of the people were' defirous of 
ftirr'ing the que^ion of reform at a time when Mr.' 
Pitt had j^id ifdown, and the followers of the Duke, 
of Richmond (then a cabinet minifter of the King)' 
were not only the moft numerous, but were diftin- 
guifhcd by the lengths to which theyfeemed to pulh 
their views upon' the fubjefl j views which I admit to' 
have becH very littU Jbdrt of thofc which the Duke 
htmfelf had avowed and a£ted upon a few years' 
before. 

Whllft it continues to be the office of court's of 
judice to decide upon evidence, I (hall maintain this 
to have beenihe extent of the defigns which at the 
date of the proclamation, or which at any time after- 
wards, prevailed in this country. Not a man had 
been then conviAed, nor has now, whilft I am writing, 
for any treafon againll the (late, though the laws 
havt been new call and manufactured to reach cafes 
whf^ch the venerable infUtutions of our forc&tbers did 
P 3 aoc 
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not tench; and no confpiracy againfl: the govern* 
fnent had then, or has to this hour, been deteAedr 
Libels, indeed, both then and (ince, as at all other 
periods, were undoubtedly written by mifchievous, 
turbulent, and mifguided individuals. But the com- 
munity at large was found, and the objcft which gave 
the real offence was virtuous an^ laudable. It was 
to reform the reprefeniation of the Houfe of Com-., 
mens, by the ways of the conftitution, by an endeavour 
to colleft the public fentiment, and to produce it be- 
fore Parliament. Three Englilh juries determined this 
to have been the objcft, and the crown neyer invited 
a fourth "to contradidl them. The object, therefore, 
was virtuous and laudable; and if the conftitution 
is to be prcferved, the repcwed purfuit will alone 
preferve it ; and It might .thep have been fecured ' 
without a ftniggle,. witliouc a w4r with France, and 
without fear of her revolution — if thofc who have 
the dcepcft intereft in the ftatc had not been afraicj of 
il^KGLisH liberty, 

' I never ihall be the defender of popular excefles, 
nor of commotions which can endanger the peace of 
my country; God forbid that I (hould: but I know 
they never can arife, if men, who ftand on the vantage 
ground in Ibciety, will only behave with commoti 
hpnefty and common fenfe. It is nqt yet too late 
for the higher orders of this country to confider well 
this fubjeft. Le| me implore them, while yet prac- 
ticable, to give a fafe direfllon to a fpirU which^ 
p5it|ier Laws nor Wars will reprcfs. • 

;■■'"■■■'";.:■ ■ m 
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This fpirit is at prelenc high in Ireland, and thts 
recent zeal of that l^nive and virtuous people has 
.'Completely deteAed ' the falfe and pernicious calum-. 
nics upon both countries. It has demonftrated that 
a defire to reform abufcs in the government is not at 
all connected with dilloyalty to its eftablifliment, and 
that the rcftoration of a free conftitution by the wif- 
. dom and fpirit of a nation has no alliance with, bu^ 
on the contrary, is utterly aborrent to a fubmiflion 
lo foreign force. 

The late attempt upon Ireland ought neverthe- 
lets to make the deepeft imprelTion upon the govrrn- 
ment of England. The very fenfation occafioned by 
it, and our congratulations upon the fupport of the 
elements, is in itfelf a condemnation of the meafures 
pprfueti iq that country, 

If Ireland were condufted as flie ought to be, what 
dependence, in God's name, could we have to place 
upon the winds? Could a prote&ive government of 
three millions of men, happy under the enjoyment of 
our free 9onflitution, have occaGon to look to a wea- 
ther-glafs for its fafety againft twenty thoufand men ? 
or could any thing but a hope of difunion, held 
out to an enemy by the effeds of a narrow policy, - 
have fuggcHed fo weak and feeble an expedition ? 

This is a hope that will remain unextinguifhed in 

France, and which may be expe6ted to produce 

future and more dangerous expeditions, unlefs fatis> 

faction 
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faftion be gWen to tlie feelings of that country. It 
15 a dangerous mode of reckoning, that becauft the 
people have not manifefted their difcoment by invit- 
mg an enemy, they ^e therefore to be conBdered as 
contented ; or, that their withes may be ihc mwc 
fafcly neglcAed. It is juftly bbferved by Locke, 
ifi'at nations, inftead of being prone to refift their 
governments without caufe, require long continaed 
regledV and provocation to roufe them even to a 
reafonablc and juftifiable refiftance. But he follows' 
this obfcrvation by reminding the rulers oi dates and 
kingdoms, that this difpolition leaves thenrv neither 
juftification nor protciftion when thtir authorities' aCc 
Jubverted ; and that the degi-6e of difguft, which will 
at laft fufcly overturn them, is n6t matter of Cifc or 
rational ealculation : that the progrefs of difaffcftion 
is infenfible and invifible, and that it is frcquendy 
hi^ried on to the fatal conclufion by accidents neither 
to be forcfcen nor refiftcd, 

T-hefe reflexions ought to fugged the' propriety of 
feiiffng this mod valuable (»rt of tKe empire from 
the pcffible danger of a better concerted attack. This 
■ oitghtto be done, notmerelyby more watchfulopcra- 
tions (for I have purpofcly fliunncd all confidcration 
of the details of departments ), but by fetiing (he Watch 
in the-intercfts and affet^ions of the IriQi people. 

Nothing ciin aecoinplifli'this biit the' abfolute re- 

nyntialtoii of that jealous and'redriflive fyfteni of 

goternment, which charaftcrifes the prefcnt adminif- 
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tratiqn every whprg, but more than wiy where in that 
kingdom. Tq rule with fecurJty over that people, 
0r qver any ether, in the prcfent condition of the 
world] they muft be fee at their eafe, and made happy 
by every indulgence within the compafs of their 
government. To make the intercft of fupporting 
any civil eflabliiltment univerlal, the privileges ic 
confers mu(t be (n^de univerfal alio. To infpire 
che multitude with indignation at a foreign enemy, 
they mull be made to feel pra^ically the privileges 
which his invafion ftrikes AU Vid the Ibcial bleOio^ 
it ^ould dellrpy. 

It is faid, that when peace arrives it may be prudent 
to confidcr thefc great objefts. But without inl^aoc 
conQderati^n of them^ pcafc may never- arrive as 
all. If I had the princely dpminion of Irelaad, 
^d were brdi of all her fojit I would choofe tboC 
moment for reforming her parliament,^ and for cdm-: 
plete emancipation, when the enemy was plying 
upon hei; coaQs : not as ads of fudden fear, but o( 
found wifdonj and- C;rii:i(;4 juftice. To withhold 
from great bodi|:s of a people the freeA atid. fulleft 
comF"nni(;atiQns o(n a^l the privileges.of their governr 
ment when its cxiftence is externally threatened, is, 
to bandage up th< right arm when an enemy is ap- <| 
proaqhing, and, by robbing it of its circulatitui, to • 
deprive. it, of its flrength. 

But. the Irifli people flocked with loyalty to the 

flandard of theif country. For that very rcalbn it 

I ihovAd 
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fliould be crowned with the garland of conftitutlciiial 
freedom. , Let the prefent moment be fcized for 
making reformation a fpontaneous aift of liberal and 
enlightened policy, inftead of being hereafter an a£t of 
cautious prudence, which may deftroy its grace and 
cffeft. Let all the conceflions of government in 
both countries be the conceffions of wifdom and be- 
neficence ; and not', as was happily exprelled by a 
great writer, like the reftitution of flolcn goods. 
Let the people of both countries receive the grcateft 
degree of freedom which the true fpirit of our con- 
flitution is capable of dilpenGng, and we may then . 
fmile at all in'vafionSj whatever reach of coad our 
enemies may polfefs. Under fuch a fyftem, inftead 
of riots and murmuriogs, by coercive a<5ls of parlia- 
ment, every man would be a volunteer with a cou- 
rage which no mutiny bill can infpire, and every 
houfe and cottage in Great Britain and Ireland would 
be abarrack for the foldiers of their country. 

Thefc are unfortunately not abftra£t and fpeculative 
reflexions i they would have been fo formerly : but 
they are now taught by the awful times we live in. 
It is the ufe of hittory and obfervation to be a guide 
for the future. 

It was a reftriftivc fyflem of government in Hol- 
land and the Netherlands, and the confeqitent divi- 
fions amongfl their inhabitants, that has fuddcniy al- 
tered the face of Europe oy their fubjugation, and it 
is the difference between the noble and independent 

pride 
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pride of a free government and the vaflalage An the 
bitrary power, that is wrefting at this moment \ 
the hands of the Emperor the fceptre of Iiis I 
Hates. 



The French fyflem of fraternization, the cfFetft ofi 
which we have feen with fo much horror, could have 
had no other foundation. If the free governments 
which they fubverted had not fallen off from the 
ends of their inftitutions, their fubverfions would 
have been impradlicable, and the memorable decree 
of the 1 9th of November would have been the de- J 
rifion, inftead of the terror of Europe. 

I am forry indeed to remark, that this decree, and 
the fyllem of which it was a part, exifted only upon 
paper, and in the inflammatory fpceches of ^nthufiaf- 
tic men, until confederated Europe began the actual 
and forcible fraternization' of the monarchical part 
of France. When that nation had effected an interr 
nal revolution, no matter upon what principle or with 
what crimes, it Ihould have occurred to her invaders, 
who could not have looked to fubjugation but by 
the divifions of civil fury, that they were themfelves 
pra(51:ically purfuing that very fpecies of hoftility, the 
theory only of which had been an object of th(^r exe- 
cration, and the foundation of their confederacy. The 
fame reflexion ought to have deterred Great Britain 
from the mercilels and impolitic expedition toQuibe- 
ron. The government of France had theii alTumed a 
regular form, and was in the exercife of a regular le- 
£ galizc^ 
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i authority. The devoted handful of unhappy- 
Rives from their country could do nothing by the 
The expedition, therefore, was to reiindle 
me torch of difcord amidfi: twenty-five millions of 
1 heginning to efcape from its former fury, and 
fettled under an efiabliflied government. Onr inva- 
lion was to work by confufion againft eftablilhed 
authority ; to Air up all the elements of mifery and 
mifchief amongft the innocent part of the commu- 
nity, incapable of underilandiug the caufe for which 
they fought, and without even the hope on our part 
of protedling them from the fury of the govanment 
againft which they rebelled. 

What was this proceeding hut the very fyftcm we 
had imputed to France, and proclaimed with hoi;'* 
xoT to the univerfe ? 

I hope, indeed, all civilized nations will hereafier 
concur in ftigmatifing this horrible and barbarous, 
fyftemof hoftiUties : a flranger even to that heroifm 
which has unfortunately converted the crimes of con- 
queft into the moft fafcinatingtriunjphs of mankind. 
It is a fyftem which is dire<?ted againft the firft 
principle of focial honour and happinefs. It beats 
up for every bad, degrading, and dangerous paflion 
of the human, mind. *It does not raife th& open,- 
manly ftandard of nation againft nation, but in the 
cowardiceofwarfare, which diffolves its only inchantr 
ment, divides a nation againft itfelf. It makes up 
an army of public crime and private difcontent, 

of 
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ef honcft error, and falfe opinion, of defpcrate ij'^ 
and virtuous poverty driven to dcfperation. 
Tets free the vidims of the laws to imprifon am 
enflave the -ftate ; brings into the field againft 
another men whom the fame land and the fame 
fathers have bred, and which, inftead of fettling this 
horrible conflid by the cannon and the fword, the 
fliortcft cure for the miferies i: has engendered, 
and extending no further than to the afhial com- 
batants, Ipreads wide the delblation by the flower 
weapons of jealoufy and diftruft, of terror and ven- 
geance; fcowers rhe land with difeafe and famine, and ' 
by the dcftruftion of public credit, public confidence, ' 
and public, opinion, dcftroys for the prefent, and puts - 
to the die of chance hei'eafter, the exiftence and ' 
even the name of a country. 

When my fubjeft is attended to, I have no apo- 
logy to make for this digreffion. Indeed it can 
hardly be called one ; bccaufe the fafts which gave 
rife to it ftand in their proper places as connefled 
with the origin of the war againft France, and bc- 
caufe the reflexions from them are not fpontaneous, 
being diftated by public duty to the hiftorian of 
Hich events. 

The exceflcs which unfortunately diftinguifhed 
the French revolution, loon after the proclama- 
tion, further favoured the fyllem of antipathy againft 
France, and the death of her unhappy monarch yet 
E 1 further 
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DT tht juflics of his caufc; and, id ft- 
lifies l^fpeifiiing this country which had 
mfly circulated, Monfieur Chauvelin^ 
md by his authority, further declared, 

r might be the fate of arms in thai war, 
'ed all ideas of aggrandifement ; thatfiie 
" woitid prejervt her liberty^ her confiitution, her m- 
** alienable right of reforming herfelf whenever Jhe 
" might think proper ; that Jhe never would allow other 
" powers to nourijh a hope of dealing laws to her. 
" But that that very pride, fo natural tmdfojitfi, was 
" a fure pledge to all the fozvers from whom Jhe Jhould 
** riceipi no provocation^ not only of her coriftdnt pa- 
*' cijic dijpojition, but alfo of the refpeB which France 
** Would pew at dt times for the laws, the cujioms, and 
*' the forms of governments, of different nations/^ 

As at this time much had' been faid of attempts 
made by France to produce difturbances in this 
country, the note further declartd, " that the French 
^' King dejired to have it known, that be would publicly 
*^ and fevereli difavow aU agents at prAgn courts in 
" peace with France, tvho Jhould dare to depart an infant 
*' from that refplEl, either by fomenting or favouring 
•* infurrelfion againji. the efiablijhed order, or by inter- 
" faring in any manner whatever in the interior polity of 
'^ fuch JiateSy under pretence of a profelytifm, which ^ 
** exerdfed in the dominions of friendly powers, would be 
*' a real violation of the law of nations." 

Thia 
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This note was dated, as I have oblerTed, on the 
lathof May, 1792. No anfwer was given to it, 
until the a4th of the lanje month, when Lord Qren- 
ville, paffing by the caufes of the war with the Ehj- 
peror, declared, ** that Great Britain^ faithful, to her 
" engagements, would pay the JriSeJI attention to fire- ~ 
*' ferve that good iinderfian£ng which fo happily fubjiftei 
*' between hii Majefty and the Mofi Chrijtian King," 
But potwithftanding this declaration, the royal pro- 
clamation had iffued only three days before, and in 
- the very interval between M. Chauvelin's note and 
this anfwer to it. 

The proclamation, it is true, took no dired notice 
of France i and being an a6t of national police, 
France had, in Ariflnels, no right to complain of it. 
Yet the period of its ifluing being fo critical, 
M. Chauveltn repeated to Lord Grenville, the day 
afterwards, the aiTurances he had made on the 1 2th 
of May preceding ; and in another letter, recaved 
by Lord GrenviUe in June, expreffed himfelf as 
follows:. 

** If certain individuals of this country have ejiabltfi:ei 
•* a correfpondence ahroad^ tending to excite troubles 
** thertin, and if, as the proclamation feems to iufinuatey 
^* certain Frenchmen have come into their views, that Is 
" a proceeding wholly foreign to the French nation^ ta 
*' the kgijlative body, to she King, and to -his minijlers ; 
■•• it is a proceeding of which they are entirely ignorant, 
ff which miUtates agairffi every principle of j^ftice, and 

which 
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** which, whenever it became knozvH, would he um- 
*' verfally condemned in France. Independently of ihofe 
"principles of jujiiee, from which a free people ought 
*' never to deviate, is it not evident, from a due con- 
*' fideration of the true interefls of the French nation^ 
" that Jhe ought to dejire the interior tranquillity, the 
" continuance and the force of the conjlilut'ion of a country 
" which Jhe already looks upon as her natural ally ? Ts 
" not this the only reafonabktvijh which a people can fornt 
*' who fees fo many efforts united againj its liberty ? 

*' 7%e minijler plenipotentiary, deeply fenfible of thefi 
truths^ and of the maxims of univerfal morality upon 
which they are founded, had already reprefented them 
in an official note, which he tranfmitted ta the Britijh 
miniftry the i^th of this month, by the exprefs orders 
ef his court ; and he . thinks it bis duly to repeat, on 
the prefent occafton, the important declarations which 
it contains" 

In the month of July, when the vaft confederacy 
begun in Europe was more vifibly extending itfelf 
againft France, M. Chauvelin, in the name of the 
French King, earneftly applied for the mediation of 
Great Britain upon the fubjeft. After ftating the 
public proceedings of the ditFerent nations, the note 
concluded a^ follows : 

" 7he fieps taken by the cabinet of Vienna amongfi 

** the different powers, and principally amongjl the alUei 

" 9^ his Britannic Majejly, in order to engage them in, 

" a <iuar~ 
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" a quarrel which is foreign to them, are kttffSBn to all 
" Europe. If public report even were te h trefUtedj 
•' its fuccejfes at the court of Berlin prepare the way for 
** others is the United Provinces ; the threatt held out 
" to the different members of the Germanic hotly to make 
" them deviate from that wife neutrality which their 
" political Jituation, and their deareji inierejis, frefcribe 
** to them; the arrangements taken with different five ~ 
*,' reigns of Italy, to determine them to aB hojlilely 
" againjl France ; and, la/lly, the intrigues by which 
" Ruffia has juff been induced to arm agatt^ft the conji- 
** tution of Poland; every thing points out frejh marks 
" of a vafi confpiracy againjl free ftates, which feems to 
" threaten to precipitate Europe in univerfal war. 

" The confequences of fuch a confpiracy, formed by 
" the concurrence of powers who have been fo long rivals, 
' * will be eajlly felt by his Britannic Majejly : the balance 
" of Europe, the independence of the different powers, the 
" general peace, every conjideration which at all times 
"has fixed the attention of the EngUfh government, is 
*' at once expofed and threatened. 

" The King of the French prefents thefe ferious mi 
** important conjiderations to tSe folicitude and to the 
** friendjbip of his Britannic Majejly, Strongly pene~ 
" trated teitb the marks of interefi and of affection which 
" he has received from him ; be invites him to feek, in 
" his wifdom, in his fftuation, and in his infiitence, means 
" compatible with the independence of the Frenth nation, 
" 10 fiopt whil/i it it Jill time, theprogrefs of that con- 
's "federa^, 
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** fe^eraiyy which equally threatens the peace, the lU 
*' berty, ihe happlnefs of Europe, and, above all, to 
" diffuade from all acce^on to this projeS thofe of his 
<' allies wbopi it may be wifhed to dra^ into it, or who 
*' mty have been already drawn into it from fear, fe-, 
" dudion, -and different prettKts of the falfefi as well as 
** of the mefi odious poU^," 

This application was anfwered by Lord Grenville 
on the 8th of July, in which, after repeating former 
afTurances of friendlhip towards France, and of a 
difpofition to maintain the happy harmony which 
fubfifted between the two empires, the propofcd me- 
diation was refuled in the following words : 

" His Majefiy will never refufe to concur in the pre-, 
" fervation or re-eftablijhment of peace between the other 
*' powers of Europe, byfuch means as are proper topro- 
** duce that effe£l, and are compatible with bis dignity, 
** and zvith the principles which govern his conduB. 
**■ But the fame fentiments which have determined hint 
"not to take a part in the internal affairs of France, 
** ought equaUy to induce htm to rtfpeEi the rights and 
*' the independence of other fovereigns, and' efpecially 
** thofe of the allies ; and his Majefiy has thought that, 
*' in the exiting circumjiances of the war now begun, 
** the intervention of his councils, or of his good offices, 
'* cannot he of vfe, mUfs th^fhouU he defired by all thf 
t* pvtUs intjrefied,^* 

The 
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The fame determination, not to interfere *ith 
the internal affairs of France, -was repeated onljr 
A few days before M. Chauvelin was ordered to 
quiC the kingdom^ under the circumftances of dtre£fc 
interference which will prefently appear to have at-i 
tended his difmiffion: and the refufal to mediate with 
the Emperor for the relloration of peace was given 
but a ihort time before we involved Holland in the 
horrors of war, without being defired to intcrmed-^ 
die in her affairst 

This proceeding) which terminated all hopes o( 
tranquillity in Europe, furnifhes the true cypher to 
explain every fucceeding a£t of his Majefty's prefcnt 
councils. We ihall And them uniformly and fcru* 
puloufly obfervant of the mod nbvel punctilios, which 
could furnilh the fmalleft pretence for repelling 
peace, but overleapirfg every rule hitherto adopted 
by regular governments in feeking a jullificatioa for 
War. 

Soon after this, the unhappy King of France was 
deprived of the fun<^ions of government, and Lord 
Gower was recalled from Paris; buiM. Chauvelia 
was Hill continued by France at the court of Lon* 
don, although he was no longer acknowledged as her 
ambalTador: a pretty (Irong proof that (he was not 
then defirous of faking a caufe of quarrel. 

F s Though 
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ThoBgh M. Chauvclio was now in a manner z 
private mar, yet the correfpondcnce ncverthclc& 
Goncinued with the fecretary of ftate ; and it appears, 
by refer i ig to ir, that the charges made by this 
country to the coododl of i'rance were principally 
thefc: > 

A meditittcd attack upon HolFand, and at all 
events a violauion of her rights, notwithftanding her 
neutrality, by the proceedings of the Convention re- 
fpefting the Scheldt, and the opening a pafiagc 
through it to attack the citadel of Antwerp; the 
French invafion and poffcflion of the Netherlands, 
and the encouragement gi*en to revolt in other 
countries, not only by cmiflaries in this country, 
but by the decree of the 19th of November, which 
contained a formal declaration to extend univerfally 
the new principles of government adopted in France, 
and to encourage revolt in all countries, even in thofc 
which were neutral. 

■ M. Chauvelin had explained himfclf upon theie 
fubjefls in the early part of the correfpondcnce : but 
as his formal charaftcr of ambafiador was then con- 
fidcred to be vacated, I purpofely pafs them over, 
becaufc they were afterwards formally repeated, and 
nearly in the fame words, when M. Chauvelin, 
in January, 1793, prefenred his letters of credence 
from the executive council of France, the acceptance 
of which were formally rcfufed by Lord Grenvillc. 

In 
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In this note the executive council again m terms 
declared, '* ihat France would refpeU the fafety of all 
" natioTts whiljl they prejerved their neutrality; that jbe. 
*^ had before renounced, and again renouiKed, every cos- 
" quej ; and that het occupation of the Low Countries 
*' jhould only continue during the war, and the time 
" which might be necejfary for the Belgians to cos/oli- 
'* date their liberties ; after which let them be hapfy^ 
" France would ^d her recoinpence in their felicity." 

With regard to the Scheldt, (he confidered that as 
2 matter between England and Belgium, as inde- 
pendent nations, upon the principle of her former 
declaration regarding that country, exprcffing herfelf 
thus: 

•* TT^e executive council declares, not with a view of 
"yielding to fome expreffions of threatening language, but 
*' folely to render homage to truth, that the French re- 
" public does not intend to ereSi ilfelf into an univerfai 
" arbitrator of the treaties which bind nations. She 
" will know how to refpeSi ether governments, asjhe will 
*' take care to make her own refpeSied. She does not 
" wi/b to impofe laws upon any one, <jq#' will not fuffer 
" at^ one to impofe laws upon her. She has renounced, 
" and again renounces every conqueji ; and her occupation 
" of the Low, Countries Jhail only continue during 
*' the war, and the time zohich may be necejfary to th» 
" Belgians to infure and confolidate their liberty ; after 
" which Ut them be independent and happy, France wili 
■' find her recom-pence m their felicity. 
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" ^en that nation Jliall be found in the fuH enjoys 
" meni of libifly, when its general will can lawfully de- 
*• clare iifelf without packks, then if England and Hoi' 
" landjiill attach fame tv^ortance to the opening of the 
" Scheldt J they may put the affair inla a direS negolia- 
*' tion with Belgium. If the Belgians, by any motive 
" whatever, confent to deprive thtmfehes of the navi^ 
" galion of the Scheldt, France will not oppofe it ; fhe 
** will know how to refpeU their independence, eDen in 
** their errors" 

The rfiarge of encouraging fcditioO againft go- 
vernments Ihe again reptlled with indignation in the 
language of her former declarations on the fubjcdt, 
and ditavowed the conllrut^ion put upon the decree 
of the 19th of November, qualifying and explaining 
It as follows : 

•• H^e have /aid, and we defire to repeat it, that the 
_ *' decree of the i^lh of November could not have aty 
" application, unlefs to the fingk cafe in which the ge- 
•* neral will of the nation, clearly and unequivocally ex- 
** prejfed, fhould call the French nation to its af^ftance 
*' and fraternifyt Sedition can certainly never he con- 
** firued into the general will. Thefe two ideas mutually 
" repel each other, fince a fedition is not, and cannot be 
" any other than the movemint of a fmall number againfi 
•* the nation at large ; and this movement would ceafe tO 
•* be feditioHS, provided all the members of a fociety Jlwuld 
" at once rife, either to correct their government, or t9 
*■* change its form in toto, or for any other obJe£i, 
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" fbe Dutch were ajuredly not fidiitaus, when ihe^ 
" formed the generous refolution ofjhaking of the yoke of 
** Spain % and when the general will of that nation called 
*' for the ajffiance of france, it iva$ not reputed a (rime 
** in Henry the Fourth, or in Elizabeth of Etgland, to 
" hai^ likened to them. Jhe knmvkdge of the general 
*' will is the only bajis of the lranJ(tEtions of nations with 
" each other ; andwe can only treat ivitk any government 
" whatever on this principle^ that fuch a govemmeut ti 
" deemed the organ of the general will of the nation go- 
'' verned, 

" Thus, when by tins natural interpretation the decrte 
" of the I ^th ofNr,vember is reduced to what it truly im- 
*' plies, it will be found thai it announces nothing more 
*' than an aSl of the general will, and that hepnd aiff 
" doubt, and fo effeSlualfy founded in right, that it was 
•* fcarcefy worth the trouble to exprefs it. On this ae- 
•' count, the executive council thinks that the evidence of 
** this right might, perhaps, have been difpen/ed wfth by 
" the National Convention, and d'd not deferve to be 
" made the objeSt of a particular decree. But with the 
*' interpretation which precedes it, it cannot give utuqfi' 
*' nejs to arn nation whatever," 

Having adverted to alt the material parts of the 
corrcfpondence, I dcfire very diftinflly to be undcr- 
ftood, that I am ijQt undertaking the juftification of 
the conduft of France, at this period, though I (hall 
ever think her " more ftnned againft than finning." 
With regard to this decree of the i^tti of November, 

no 
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no confidcrate perfon can juftify it : becaufe there is 2 
great difference between one nation giving parti- 
cular afliftance to another which is oppreflcd by its 
government, as King William did to England, and 
a GEHERAi. profpeftive declaration, fuch as is con- 
tained in the decree of the igth of November, an3 
which became more hoftile to the peace of other na- 
tions, as being iflued upon the eve of a great revo- 
lution which naturally affeifted the temper and fecl- 
iogs of mankind. Neither do I feek to maintain that 
England fhould have refled fecure from the explana- 
tion of the other points in difference, as they are 
explained in this correfpondence, much lefs that fhe 
fliould have relied upon the fincerity of them, or the 
durability of French council*, to give fincerity its 
effeflr. Thefe arc matters of fair political controverfy, 
which I purpofely avoid ; but I hazard the alTertion, 
that common policy and common fenfe abfolutely 
enjoined that they fliould either have been made the 
inftant foundations of war, as aggreffions which ad.- 
mitted no fettlement, or the fubjeft of negotiation 
upon terms confiftent with dignity and fafcty. 

But, unfortunately, neither of thefe courfes were 
' purfued. We neither made war upon thefe aggref- 
fions, which might have led to a termination of it upon 
their removal, nor would we confenf to put their re- 
moval into a train of amicable negotiation. 

The letters of credence fent by the repubfic 

' were refufed, not becadfe of thefe enumerated ag- 

4 " greffions, 
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greflions, or of any other, but becaufe fhe was a 
republic ; and in a few days afterwards, Monfieur 
Chauvelin, who prefented them, was alfo; dit'iniffed 
from the kingdom ; not becauie the anfwcrs of his 
government were declared unfatisfatftory on the 
points objected to, but becauie the French monarchy 
had been finally terminated by the deflrudion of 
their King. On that account folcly Monficur 
Chauvelin was dire<5ted, on the 24th of Jaiuiary, 
1793, to quit this kingdom ; the King having de- 
clared by the fecretary of ftatc, " That after fuch an 
" event, Ms Majefty could no longer permit his refidence 
*' here" And the communication of that order to 
the Parliament on the a8lh of January following, 
expreffly flatcd his difmiilion to be " on account of 
*' the late atrocious a£l perpetrated at Paris." 

Before this period, France was, undouljtedly, {o' 
iicitous for peace. She had done none of the adls 
-complained of in the correfpondence, until her inde- 
jjendence had been threatened by a hoflile confe- 
deracy. She had prayed the mediation of Great 
Britain to diiiolve that confederacj', and to avert its 
confcquences. She had difavowcd conqueli and 
aggrandizement ; and the only ileps fhe had taken 
inconfiftent with that declaration, were invafions of 
Ihe territories of princee confederating or confede- 
rated againft her. She offered to refpeft the neutrality 
of Holland, and folemnly dUavowed every z^ or in- 
teiition to diflurb the government of "Great Britaipt 

G This 
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This pofture of things, which, if not wholly fatiff 
faiftory, was certainly a pofture for amicable and 
comiDanding fcttlement, the Britifli government thus 
difturbed by an adt which may be termed an interfe- ] 
rencewiththeinternalgoverament of France; accom- 
panied befides with what cannot well be denied to be 
an infult by thofewho maintain THAT LokdMalmes- 
BURY WAS INSULTED. Monficut Chauvelin w^s dif- 
miffed from this kifigdom, not as Lord Malmefbury 
was from France, becaqfe his terms of negotiation 
were inadmiffible j but becaufe no iiitercourfe upon 
any terms could be admitted to a nation which with 
cruelty or injuftice had put her king to death, I am 
not jufliifying or extenuating the regicide — but 
what had this nation, as a nation, to do with it ! 
Would any one of thofe who, in confidering it as 
a murder to be avenged by England, h^ve been ac- 
ceffary to the deaths of above a million of innocent 
unoftending men, and to the mifery and devaftation 
of Europe, venture now to cooftder it as a frefh caufe 
of hoflilities, if ajl the crowned heads in Europe were 
to be cut of by their fubjefts ?— I believe not. In- 
deed fuch a caufe of war has been fince abandoned ; 
but by what ftages, upon what principles, and witi» 
what confcquencps, J Ihall examine hereafter. 

In this flate of things the king met the parliament 
on the 1 2th of December, 1 792 : when notwithiland- 
ing the conciliatory declarations detailed in the prece- 
ding correfpondence (to the whole of wbici J>arlia- 
mentwasJiiUat»entireJiranger), his Majefly was adr 

vifed 
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Vifed by his mmiiiers to repeat the fame three dircfl 
charges againft France, Which had been before made 
to her ambafTador, and upon the footing of thefe 
complaints, without fubmitting the anfwers which 
had been given to them to the confideration of parliai - 
ment, they called upon the country to enable them 
to augment our forces, and mixed in their addrefs 
to the throne, but Hill more in the debates which led. 
to it, a language of reproarch and infult wholly un- 
exampled in the proceeding of any public council 
to the goremment of an independent natiout 

To fave the country rufhing down this precipice 
of ruin in the phrenzy of alarm, which every nerve 
of government had been flrained to propagate, Mr. 
Fox, on the 1 5th of December, when the Speaker 
of the Houle of Commons had reported the King's 
anfwer to the addrefs of the Houfe, and whilfl M. 
Chauvelin was yet in England, propofed, ", Tiat 
*' an humble addrefs Jhould he prefented to his Majefty, 
" frtTfit^ that he would be pleafed to appoint a miiiijier 
** io he fent to Paris to treat with the persons 

** EXSRCIUMO PROVISIONALLY THE FUNCTIONS OP 

** GOTERHMCNT IN France, toueUng fitch points as 
** mig^ht he in differtnee helween his Majefiy and hit 
*' aUies aad the French nation." 

At this time the French governn^ent had done no 

one aft whrch even tainifters thenifelves confidered 

as a foundation for war ; fince war was not evea 

pr<^o£4 in the KiDg's (^exsih ; but, on the cont^ry, 

6ft the 
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the correfpondcnce not then difclojed to the Hovfi^ 
, ivhich was going on at this very period, continued to 
exprefs the most pacific bispositions. 

The proportion was tlierefore the moft imporlant 
in point of matter, and the moft critical in point oi 
time, ever offered to the confideration of parliament, 
and it was made in a manner (he moil iimple and 
afFe^ling ; afraid of irritating where the object was 
to pcrfuade, and fubdued by the dreadfully impend- 
ing calamities, Mr. Fox put the rein .upon that 
overpowering eloquence which fo eminently diftin- 
giiiflies him, and in a very few, plain,' unanfwer- 
able fentences, befecched the Houfe to try the effect 
of negotiation before fteps were taken which would 
inevitably brin^ on hofiihties : to prepare with 
vigour and firmnels for war, but with prudence 
aiid genllcnefs to cultivate peace. 

When this propofition was made, the annexa- 
tion OP Belgium, now the main obftacle to peace, 
was difavowed by France; and, as fhe was a fuitor to 
lis befides for our mediation with the Emperor, it 
is eafy to fee how fure the road was to its return to 
its former government. The fecurity of Holland, 
■whilft fhe perferved her neutrality, was profeffed, 
and in a manner, guarantied. The ancient limits of 
France were propofed as her dominion, and implicit 
" refpe^H: was manifefted to the independence and con- 
ftitutions of other nations. Yet (b irrefiftible was the 
force of deluiion and infatuation, that Mr. Fox's pip- 
jjofition. 
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pofition, though its obje£t was to fecure every thing. 
whilft it conceded nothing, and though it came from 
a peribn long the favourite, and with all its leanings 
ftill the favourite of the Houfe of Commons, vet it 
was received amidft almofl: univerfal burfts of difap- 
probation, fcarcely indeed with the obfervances of 
parliamentary decorum. Some perfbns long attach- 
ed to this great man, by friendlhip as well as opi- 
nion, feemed to forget their reverence for his talents- 
and integrity, and one went the length of lamenting 
even his former political attachment to him. 

For having made this propofition I will not vin- 
dicate Mr. Fox ; his own eloquent and mafterly 
vindication of it, his predictions, too fatally ac- 
complifhed, and the groans of a fuffering world, 
bear awful teliimony for him. 

At the time this motion was made, the correfpon- 
dence between Lord Grenville and M. Chauvelin 
being ftill kept back from the Houfe of Commons, 
Mr. Fox himfelf did not know the additional foun- 
dations he had for his propofition : it refted upon 
his own wife forecaft at the time he made it ; but, 
in a few days afterwards, the whole details were 
communicated by a meflage from the King,* and 
the late Houfe of Commons found in the fubmiffive 
propofitions of France (which they did not know of 



* See the King'i melTage to the Houfe of Commons, Jan. 
aSih, 1793. 

when 
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wim they refttfed mgotiat'mg) an additional jufViil* ' 
cation for the war. They thanked his Majefty foe 
his gracious cohiEnunication, and pledged thetr 
lives and fortunes to fupport hoAiUfies. 

It is impoflible not to paufe here, for a moment, to 
contemplate the probable coniequences, if we had at- 
tended to the counfels of this exalted and difinterefted 
flatefman at that critical and momentous period. 

The regular governments of Europe, as if they 
were one power, furrounded Great Britain with un- 
broken force and refources ; a confederacy which 
vould have been infinitely more awfut and command* 
ing, if the principles of ifs union had only been CMn- 
mon fecurity. Had Great Britain, the firA amongft 
the nations, and enjoying herfelf a free conftitution, 
accepted the oiFer of being the arbitrefs of the i;epofe 
of Europe, with what a commanding voice might 
jhe have fpoken to France w;hiiil: her fai^ioos were 
tearing one another to pieces, and her government 
could fcarcely fupport itfelf during peace ! 

If, inftead of inciting and encouraging the princes 
of Europeto invade France, for the purpofe of djf- 
fclvingbereftablifhroent, we had become her fecurity 
againft their invafions, whilfl her revolution fliould 
be confined to her own limits and fubjeifls, it is not 
poffible to believe upon any reafoning from human 
life or experience, that Europe could have now been . 
in its prefent condition. But if, inileadof tbi&/<i^« 

and 
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wa^mertfyyrtventive Influence, Great Bntain, in the 
trae fpirit and in the full ripenefs of civil wifdom* 
had felt a juft and generous compaffion for the fuffer- 
jngs of the French people; if, feeing them thirfting 
for liberty, but ignorant of thethoufand diiHcultieg 
which attend its cflabllfliment, fhc had taken a 
friendly, yet a commanding part ; if, not contenting 
herfelf with a cold acknowledgment of the king of 
the IVench, by the infidious forma of an embafly, 
![he had become the faithful, but at the fame time 
the cautious protet^or qf the firft revolution j if ihe 
had put the rein upon Europe to prevent its inter- 
ference, inflead of countenancing the confederacy of 
its powers againft it, the unhappy Louis might now 
have been reigping, according to his oath, overs 
free people; the horrors of fucceeding revolutions 
might have been averted, and much of that rival 
jealoufy, the fcourge of both nations for fo many 
centuries, might, without affecting the happy ba- 
lances of our mixed conHitution, have been gradu • 
plly and happily extinguifhed. 

The powers that then exiiled in France, however 
itjfincere, or however unfettled in their authority, 
having proiFered the continuance of peace, and hav- 
ing aiked our mediation with the Emperor, upon the 
renunciation of conqueft and aggrandizement, and 
ppon the difavowal of interference with the govcrn- 
jnents of other countries, we should ha\e takbh 
THEM AT THEIR WORDS. The poffiblc iufincerity of 
fhe offer, or the weaknefe of perhaps an expiring 
fai5tion 
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faftion to give it efficacy, would have only added (o 

"the pFedominancy of Great Britain, The magnant- 
, mous and beneficent conduct of a powerful nation 
.' poffeffing a fi^e government, admitting the right of 
I another nation to be free, oiFering'its countenance to 

rational freedom, lamenting the departure from its 

■. ' true principles, and demanding only fecurity againft 

' its influence to difturb herfelf, would have been irre- 

iiftible in its effeds. Amidft the tyrannies of quiclc 

fucceeding factions, the united force of this country 
' and her allies exerted upon fuch a found principle, 
I and thrown into the fcale of any party in France 

that might have been willing to preferve the peace, 
■ would have given to that parly an overruling 

afcendancy. 

This is fo true, that we know the fhare which 
even Briflbt had in the commencement of hoftilities, 
amidft all the provocations to them, was the principal 
caufe of his deftrui5lion, and the root of Robefpierre's 
popularity, which enabled him to becoqic the tyrant • 
of France. Nothing, indeed, could have withftood, 
in the lentiments of that nation, t!ie ftriking and 
falutarycontraft between being left to the confolida^ 
tion of her own conftitntion, without any obfiacle 
but the vices and pafTions of her own fubje£ts, and 
the wilful provocation of the whole civilized world 
encompafling her territories with a force apparently 
fufficient to crufli to pieces her el^ablifhment, even 
if it had not been tottering upon its own balis from 
internal caufcs. 

4 - But 
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But fuppofing the prafticabiUty, or the effcds of 
fuch a fyftem in Great Britain to be altogether falfc 
and viRonary ; admitting, for the fake of argument, 
that the agitation of the French Revolution was too 
violent, and its principles, from the very beginning, 
too diforganiftng and mifchievous for regular govern- 
ment's, under any reftraints, to have intermeddled 
with or even acknowledged, nothing would follow 
from the admifliOn in favour of the war; becaufc a 
fincere yet armed neutrality on the part of Europe 
would have been the fureft and the moft obvious 
courfe for diflblving the new republic, or, at all 
events, of recalling it the fooneft to fcime focial 
order of things. 

France was at that time (according to the aur 
thors of the war) torn to pieces by the moft fu- 
rious and nearly balanced faftions, which made her 
government a rnere phantom, competent only to 
evil, and incapable of good. Be it fo. — For that 
very reafon we Ihould have obferved the molt per- 
fe£t, and even the moft foothing neutrality. Hete- 
rogeneous bodies, having no principle of onion ca- 
pable of conftituiing a fiibftance, and which, if left 
to themfelves, would feparate and difperfe, may be 
bound together by external force, and paflcd through 
the furnace till they unite and incorporate. This 
was precifcly the cafe with France. She was 
rent afundcr by the internal divifions of her own 
people, but cemented again by the confpiracy of 
kings. Her great leaders were banded againft eacti 
H other 
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other, not only from the moft deadly hatred and 
■thelufl of dominion, but fcparated by the tnoft 

extravagant zeal for contradkSory theories "of go* 

tcrnment, whilfl: the ffeople were tolTed to and frb,the 
' alternacevi^tims of repugnant and defolating changes. 
'^: In this unexampled crifis, perfons, capable upon 
'■ '■ ether occafions of judging with accuracy and acute* 
/ jiefs, were looking by every mail for the utter de- 
,, ftruftion of the French government ; but they had 
i loft the clue to the myftery, or rather to the plain 
I principle which preferved it : the Britilh minifter was 
; the guardian angel that hovered over France, and the 
j' fole creator of her ominous and portentous ftrength. 

The ncccffity of refilling by combination the ex. 
' ternal war with which he furrounded her, counter- 
■ afted the fcparation arifing from her internal com- 
I motions. It raifed up a proud, warlike, and fuperior 
, fpirit, at the call of national independence, too ftrong 
\ for the inferior fpirits, whofe inchantments were dif- 
/ folvyig her as a ijation ; and by the operation of the 
■! fimpleft principles of unalterable and univcrfal na- 
il ture, rather than from any thing peculiar in the 
< charafleriftic of Frenchmen, confolidated her mighty 
J republic, and exhibited a career of conqueft and 
■'' glory unequalled in the annals of mankind. 

In the fame manner the cruel confifcations and 
jiidicial murders, which, under the fame tyrannies 
dcftroying one another, d'lfgraced the earlier ptriods 
of the republican revoluiiofi, may be mainly afcribed 
to the fame predbtnisaijt Cftuf?s, If France had beea 
1 Ipft 
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left by other nations to the good or evil of her 6#£i 
changes, the profcriptions which prevailed for a long 
fcafon could not have cxifted in the fame extent in 
any civilifed nation, nor even in a nation of human 
beings ; but the reign of terror (as it was well called) 
muA be always a reign of blood, becaufe there is no 
principle of the human mind fo mean or fo mercilefs 
as fear. In proportion, therefore, as the government j | 
cf France was ihaking by external confpiracies, and / / 
Wembling for its exiftence, it became of courfe more 
fubjeft to internal agitation by the revolts of its own 
fubjeds. Had it not therefore been for our unhappy 
interference, royalifts of the old fchool^ and royaliUs 
of the monarchical revolution, bending before the 
ftorra of national opinion, and feeing no great (lan- 
dard hoifted for their proteftion, would have really 
or fcemingly acquiefced in the new order of things i 
they would have given Httlc offence or jealoufy to the 
flate, and, what is far more important, the ftate itfelf, 
unimpelled by the terrors of revolt and the expences 
of war, would not have had the fame irrefiftible mo- 
tives tor fcizing upon the perfons and property of 
its fubjedts J and thus numerous claffcs of men, 
poflefling dignities and property, which have been 1 
f hafed from their country, or fwept off ihe face of ' /■ 
the earth, would have remained within the bofom \ 
of France, inadive, indeed, for the prefent, but 
whofe filent and progreffive influence hercaftei? 
might have greatly affedted the temper, if not the 
form of the government, at no very diftant period* 
H a This 
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This was precifcly the cafe in England upon t\iC 
death oFCharles the Fitft : the nobles and great men 
of the realm fiibmitted to the proteftorftiip of Crom- 
well, and Europe acqiiiefced in it. Cromwell, there- 
fore, exeruted liis authority according to the new- 
forms, but without any fyflem of profcription. The 
high men of the former period continued to exift, 
and with all the influences of property, which re- 
mained with its ancient polTeflbrs ; the monarchy 
might, therefore, be faid to have been rather in 
abeyance' than aboliftied, and when the return of 
Charles was planned and executed, every thing flood 
in its place, and confpired to favour his reftoration. 
But if the nations of Europe had then unfuccefsfully 
ccmbined to reftore monarchy in England, as they 
have lately to reftore it in France, the confequenccs 
would have been exactly fimilar. The monarchical 
parly in England would have undoubtedly flocked to 
theltandard : they would have endeavoured by force, 
or by intrigue, to dilTolve the commonwealth; thofe 
who were taken would have been executed as trai- 
tors ; others would have been driven out of England 
as emigrants ; their great eftatcs would have paffed 
into other hands; a title to ihcm would have been 
made by the new government to thofe who, as in 
France, became the creditors of the public during 
an exhaufting war; the whole body of nobility and 
great landed proprietors would have periflied ia 
England ; and Charles the Second could no more- 
have landed at Dover than Louis the Eighteenth 
could offer himfelf before Calais at this moment. 

It 
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tt may be afked, why the fagacity of that arch 
ftatcfman Cromwell did n^ forefee the confequehcea 
I have'appealed to? and the application of tny whole 
argument is concluded^ and becomes invulnerable by 
the anfwer. The anfwer is— he could not do it. The 
powers of Europe and his own fybjefts, through their 
interference, did not furnilh him with the occafion. 
JJeitherin England, nor in France, nor in any other 
country, will men bear bloody murders, or cruel 
confifcations, bus under the preffure ot fome aftual 
or apparent neceffity to form the tyrant's plea. This 
plaufibie and unfortunate plea was given by con- 
federated Europe, but principally by England, to 
the tyrants of France ; and thus the Republic became 
not only confolidated for the prcfent, but the return 
of fuch a ftate of things was inevitably prevented, as 
might have led to a reftdration in France like that 
which followed the commonwealth in England. 

In the firft ftages of the revolution, the French 
people, tike the Englifh in the lafl century, had no 
intereft in their government more folid, nor more 
permanent, than the theories which had given it 
birth. The French Republic, therefore, like the 
Englifh commonwealth, had but a precarious and 
doubtful foundation. But how (lands ic now, in 
confequence of our unprincipled and impolitic in- 
terference ? It flands up5n arock. — It exilbno longer 
from force, but Irom will. It depends no longer 
upon opinion, but leans upon intereft ^ and not 
merely upon that general intereft, which, after a ftate 

©f 
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^ great agitation, naturally iodines a nation to reft, 
but upon a particular and Individual intereft univer- 
fally ipread. The very exiftence of all claflcs of the 
people now depends wholly upon the power and the 
continuance of the ftate. There is fcarcely any pro- 
perty in France, real or perfonal, which, in the hand* 
of the prefent poflefibrs. Has any other foundation. 
There is no ancient undifpgted poffeffion of land, 
which has ever been a title in moft changes of hu- 
Voan governments : there is no money, which may bo 
buried till the ftorm is overblown. On the contrary, 
the land h almoft univerfally held by the public 
creditors againft the former pofielTors, either under 
a &Ie from the government, or as a pledge for money 
Jent to it ; and the paper currency of the nation 
(which is its perfonal ellate) may, without lofs to the 
proprietors, be torn into a thoufand pieces, iinlefs 
the Republic continues to be one and indi- 
visible. 

In the very point in differtnce at this moment, 
■which (lands as a {tumbling block in the way of peace, 
the force of tiiis important truth may fpeedily be 
made manifeft. With all the influence of the Britilh 
minifter, he cannot probably continue the war for 
any long feafon on the fcore of Belgium; and for this 
' pkin reafon : the intereH which the public ought to 
take in its feparation from France, bears no rational 
proportion to the price at which it muft be purchafed 
through wai, fuppofing the event to be even certain. 
The people therefore will fpeedily murmur; and as 
Mr. Pitt muft either abandon Belgium or his iicua- 
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tion, it is eafy to anticipate the ele£tion he will make. 
France, on the other hand, will iind fewer difficulties 
with her fubjefls. The wifdotn of miniftcrs has pro- 
vided againft it. Belgium, through the neceflitics of 
war, has been pledged to the public creditor, and" 
the furrender of it upon any principle ftiort of a ne- 
, ccflity which fuperfedes all choice, would be a fur- 
render of the very exiftence of her republic. 

I am not defending France; I am ftating her actual 
fituation, her views, and her capacities, and am en- 
deavouring to trace them to their original and obvi- 
ous caufes. 

But it was a conteft, it fcems, to fave religion and 
its holy altars from profanation and annihilation. 
Of all the pretences by which the abufed zeal of 
■the people of England has been hurried on to a blind 
fupport of minifters, this alarm for the Chriftian relU 
gion is the moft impudent and prepoftcrous. How 
it could fucceed, for a moment, in an enlightened 
age, and with a nation of Chriftiaos, will probably be 
eonfidered hereafter as one of the mofl: remarkable 
events which, has diftinguifhed this age of wonders. 

Before this difcovery of the prefent minifters, who 
had cv-cr heard of the Chriftianity of the French 
court, and its furrounding nobles, towards whom the 
hurricane of revolution was principally directed ? 
Who had ever heard of their evangelical charafters fo 
ffs to lead to an apprchcnfion that Chriftianity muft 
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. be extinguiflied with their extindion ? Who that 
ever really profcfled the Cfiriftian religion, from the 
times of the apoftles to the prefent moment, ever 
before confidered it as a human eflablilhment, the 
work of particular men or nations, fubjed to decline 
with their changes, or to perifli with their falls? No 
man ever exifted who is more alive to every thing 
conneftcd with the Chridian faith than the author of 
ihefc pages, or more unalterably imprefled with its 
truths ; but rhefe very impreflions deprive me of any 
ihare in that anxious concern of the cabinet at 
St. James's for the prefervation of religion, -which 
■\vas going to ruin, it feems, with the fall of the 
grofs fopetftirions and abominable corruptions of 
"the priefthood and monarchy of France. Weak 
men, not to have remembered, before they difturbed 
the repofe of the world by their pio'js apprehcnfions, 
that the fabric of Chriftianity was raifed in direct op- 
poGtion to all the powers and ellabliniments of the 
world, and that we have the authority of God him- 
felf, that alt the nations of the earth fliall be finally 
gathered together under its fliadow. Rafti men, not 
to have reflcAed before they embarked in this crufadc 
of defolaiion, that however good may be attained 
through evil, in the myfterious fyftem of Divine Pro- 
vidence, it is not for man to fupport that religion, 
which commands peace and good will upon earth, by 
a deliberate and deep laid fyftem of bloodlhcd, fa- 
mine, and devaftation. I by no n^eans intend to in- 
culcate by thefe obfervations, that, becaufe Chriftia- 
nity, if it be founded in truth, muft ultimately pre- 
vail 
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Vail ever all oppofition, that therefore ChrlAUn na- 
tions, or Chridian individuals, are abfolved from their 
a^iviues in its defence, or in its propagation. In 
this, as in all other human difpcnfations, the Supreme 
Being a£ts by means chat are human, and our duties 
are only exalted inftead of (wing weakened by this 
awful confideration : but thefe duties, whilft they 
ferve to quicken our zeal in what is good, can in no 
inftaice involve us in what is evil. They dignify 
that piety which propagates the gofpcl by Chridian 
charities, but condemn that raftinefs which would 
cfiabltfh or extend it by force. 

This condemnation, from the very eflcncc of Chrif- 
tianity, mult'fatl even upon honeft error alTerting its 
dominion by the fword : but if the condemnation 
fliould ever happen to range more widely, fo as to 
involve ambition^ dealing coldly in blood, for its own 
fcandalous purpofes, under the garb of meeknefs and 
truth, I dare not admit into my mind even an idea 
of the punifhmenc which ought to follow. I would 
rather from humanity invoke the patience of God 
and nrian, than invite or dire<^ their vengeance. 

The pretence of a war waged againft opinions to 
check, as it was alledged, the contagion of their pro- 
pagation, is equally fenfelefs and extravagant. The 
fame reafon might equally have united aU nations, in 
all times, againft the progrcflive changes which have 
conduced nations from barbarifm to Kght, and from 
dtlpotifm to freedom. It ought indiflblubly to have 
I com- 
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c^omblncd the catholic kingdoms to wage eternal war, 

tili the principles of the reformation, leading to a 

new civil cftablilhment, had been abandoned. Ii 

' fhould have kept the fword unflieathed until the 

Ur^ted Provinces returned to the"fubje£lion of Spain, 

until King William's title and the cftabtilhment of 

j the Britiih revolution had given way to the perfbns 

itnd prerogatives of the Stuarts, and until Wafbing- 

f: ton, inftead of yielding' up the cares of a republican 

ji empire to a virtuous and free people, in the face of 

^ an admiring and aftonilhed world, fiiould have been 

I dragged as a traitor to the bar of the Old Bailey, and 

' his body quartered upon Tower Hill. 

An thefe changes were alike in their turns calum* 
hjdted and reprobated, and fought with by the abufcs 
\phich they difgraced and trampled wi. Time'has 
tiow placed in the fhade the arguments and the deeds 
by which wifdom and valour triumphed : they are 
there only viewed by learning and retirement, which 
enables cowardice and folly, by artifices formerly de- 
feated, the eafier to impofe upon a bufy or an un- 
thinking world. 

But it is maintained, that independent of the gene- 
ral intereft of all nations to fupprefs irreligion and 
anarchy, the exifterce of the French revolution had * 
direft and immediate bearing on the fccurity of the 
Britijb governmtm i rfiat the political principles which 
of old divided the country, and formed a falutary op- 
pofition to the crown, had taken an entirely new and 
dangerous 
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dangerou's dite^ion; that tbc firft prin(uples of ow 
mixed and bdanced government were held up to 
derilion and reproach ; that the privileged orders of 
the Hate were mocked and infuUed ; whilftthe reign 
«f liberty, under a r^ublican form, was anticipated 
with enthuliafra by large clafies of the people. 

Without at all admitting this to hare been tlrc 
•cafe: in the extent contended for, and rdying, as I 
haTealrcadydone, upon the judgments of our folcmn 
tribunals for the refutation of it ; yet, for 'Uie lake 
of the argument, alTuming it to be true, I am again 
utterly at a lofs to difcover what is gained from the 
admillion by the advocates for the war. Such a dif- 
poUtton in any confiderable clalfes of the people 
might have called (ca particular prudence in govern- 
ment, and might have juflified ^rticuhu: exertions 
of police. It might, in the hondl opinion of many, 
have been a ftrong argument againft yielding to any 
neforras at that particular moment ; it might have 
fuggefted fome re&rves in the communications' with 
France, even in times of peace, during the crifis of 
her political cxplollon ; and it might have juftified 
vigorous pnjfocutions, carried on in the fpirit and 
acconUng to the practice of the laws. But I demand 
of the returning reafon of the country, how the appre- 
hended dangta- from the contagion of opinions could 
poffibly be averted by war, or by the concomitant 
meafures which were an infeparable part of the fyf- 
tem? Were the forms of our free government likely ' 
(p be better reconciled to the minds of alienated fub* 
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jefls by depriving them of the adtual fubflance of 
freedom, which it is the objeift of all governments to 
fecure? If they were difcontented with the Englifh 
conftitution, was it likely that an attack upon the . . 
rights of juries, the alteration of the (acred laws of 
King Edward the Third, and the fufpenfion of the 
aft of Habeas Corpus, would bring them back to 
their former zeal and admiration of it ? If a con- 
tempt for their rcprefentatives was the crime imputed 
to them, and a difpofition to invade their authority 
was the danger to be averted, was it the wifeft courfe 
to credl the Houfe of Commons into a grand juiy 
to find capital bills of indidment for the crown 
againli the peoj^e, and to prejudge their caufes by 
publifliing the accufing evidence under the crufhing 
weight of their authority ? If the ariftocratic part of 
the fiate was unhappily lofing its due eflimation in 
popular opinion, was it prudent, at that.pairticular 
moment, to defb*oy all that was venerable in the peer- 
age, from ancient dignities and names of renown in 
the bell times of England, by filling the Houfe of 
Lord with the proprietors of contemptible boroughs 
without even a pretence of public fervice ; and ad- 
vancing to high titles, over the heads of the moft 
ancient peers in the kingdom, men lamiliar to our 
recolleftion in very fubordinate fituations, marked 
during their whole lives by thdt tervile dependence 
upon all minifiers, and odi(uis to the people from 
their notorious attachment to arbitary prindplcs of 
government? If it be poffible to add to this climax 
of folly, was it reafonablc to expert, that hyrufhing 
blindly 
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blindly into war, and thereby imposing the ineritable 
secefiity of neW taxes t&.an incalculable amount, 
we fhould purge away the fpleen which the very 
weight of taxes had notorioufly engendered? Laftly, 
was it the right courfe to efcape from the confe- 
quences of French opinions, when we knew to a cer- 
tainty that it was not from the opinions with which 
we were to fight, tut from that very fyftem of war 
and taxation that we were purfuing, as a remedyfoc 
di&fie£tion, that the Fretich monarchy Aruck upon 
the rock of revolution ? 

I delire only to be refpefted or defpifed, to be 
ponfidered as a man of common lenfe or a madman, 
OS the fair public voice of England is even nt/w pre- 
pared to anfwer Ihcfe <|uefiions. 

The caufe of this bold appeal to an enlightened 
country is obvious. If the quefiion be aiked, ia 
what the excellence of every human government 
roufl: confift ; the anfwer firom civilized man through- 
out the world muil be invariable and univerfal. It is 
that which fecures the ends of civil fociety with the 
fewell ^Araints and at the leatl expence. This is un- 
doubtedly true government. This is that fyftem of 
rule and order in fociety, cxUiing by exprefs or tacit 
confent, however it may have at firft begun, or by 
whatever progrefe it may have become eftabliflied, 
which fecures the greateft number of benefits and 
enjoyments, and which fccures them permanently ; 
vhich impofcs the ic'Kc^ pofllble reftraints beyond 
'' " ' ■ thofc 
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tbbfe which a found, moral, and a wife police ought 
to fuggeft in every country, and which leaves the 
fut^e£t in full poffeffion of all that induflry or hafm* 
lefs chance can bring along with them, fubjodt only 
*o the ordinary internal expences of a frugal govern- 
ment, and the CKtraordinary contributions, to fecure 
its prefervation and Independence. Tliis was once 
tlie emphattcal defcription of the Engliih gorern- 
meflt, but it is infenfibly ceafing to be fo ; not that 
tbeconftitution is lotl ; but that its ineftimableobjei5l 
is in the courfe of being facrificed to a falle and pro- 
tended zeal foritsprcfervation. Taxation, as I have 
juft obferved, is the univerfal price which mull univer- 
fallybe paid as a fecurity for a national eftablifhment ; 
but there arc limitB to every thing; if by raih aiMl 
unneceffary wars, and by a venal fyftem of expen- 
diture, even in times of peace the revenue gets to the 
point which, without tnfiant repSnUmce -atid rtfor- 
tnaiion, is feft approaclungi the nation (by which I 
mean the great m^s and body of the people) can 
have no longer any pofliblc intereft in the defence or 
prefervation of their government : (or if this fyfi«n 
of finance is perfi fled in, what has government in the 
end to fcciire ? Not the property of the pepplc de- 
rived from their indufl.ry, but the property of the 
public creditor, fo whom that induftry is pledged; 
and thus all the majefty and dignity of the flatc may 
degenerate into a mere machinery, nccetTary to pro- 
te£t the legalized incumbrance by further burdens on 
the fubjeiS, whofe labour and cxiftence are mort- 
gaged. In fucb a fituation, a government may too 

late 
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Itte difcovcr its error and infecurity; becaufe the 
very zcsA of the higher order* which encourages it in 
its extravagance, is, upon the Brfl principle of human 
nature, an inducement to the lower orders to revolt. 
Adverting to this awful- confideration, I have been 
ihocked in the extrcnie at die late oftencatiouf 
tfiumph of the loan by fubfcription. Very many 
perfons, I am pcrfuaded, have fiibfciibed to it from 
real modvcs of public fpirit, and their exertion was a 
mod feafonable and critical relief to the AatC} but 
palling by the condition to which minifters have 
reduced their country, when public fpirit may be 
really manifefted towards a government by a loan 
which would conduct a private lender to a prifon as 
an ufurer, what itiufl be the refleftions of the middle 
clafTes and the labouring poor of England upon the 
facility taxation, n^hich this fort of patriotifm pro- 
'duces? The rich lend their money at ten per cent, 
but the public induflry is mortgaged for the payment 
■ of the intereft, and every article of confumption i$ 
already almoft beyond the reach of the artificer and 
hufbandman, fcrewcd up as they are in proportion 
as they happen to come within the vortex of this 
accumulating revenue. 

To what length this fyftem may extend widi- 
out a great public calamity, I purpofely avoid 
difcuffingj bu: the fopport given by the delufion 
of the higher cfeflfcs of the public to a fyftem of 
mealures at once fo weak and fo dcftruSive, (o un-. 
juft to the people, and fo deftru^ive 10 ihemfelves, 
poftcriiy. 
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pofierity, if not the prefent generation, may have 
occafion to lament in unavailing fackcloth. The 
danger to the monied intercft and lh« proprietors of 
the fonds, by the prefent unexampled expenditure, is 
certainly the moft prominent and imminent. A 
danger which they have themfelves provoked, and 
which is becoming critical by their .own infatuation, ■ 
But the proprietors of lands would do wefl to recoU 
leib alfo that their fituation is fcarccly preferable. 
The war could neither have been begun nor con- 
tinued to this hour, if the great reprcfentatives of the 
landed intereft had not fupported the miqifters who 
projefled it i and I cannot believe that the people of 
Great Britain, whofe fortunes depend upon public 
credit, or the Parliament rcprcfenting that people, 
will ever confent either to a bankruptcy or to any 
infolvent compofition with the government, without 
a procefs, which in the horrors of revolution would 
be a difgraceful conBfcation ; but which in the legal 
reformations, impofed by neceflity and jufl ice upon 
the councils of a moral and intelligent people, would 
teach every diftindt clafs and order of mankind, that 
their interefts are infeparably interwoven with the 
intereft of the whole community j and that they muft 
always bear their contingent in the final fettlemenc of 
a national account. 

Amongft the public fupporters in Parliament of 

thefc ifteafures J am complaining of, and amongft the 

higher claftes of men, who with equal zeal have 

privately fupported them, I know there arc mariy, 

3 very 
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Very many perfons of the firft honour, of the cleareft 
integrity, and the beft general fenfe, however mif- 
guided upon this particular fubjed:. Indeed, it is a 
matter of great comfort to me to believe, as I do 
moil firmly, that notwithftanding the wide range of 
luxury and corruption, the nation is enlightened and 
virtuous. I defire, indeed, to faften perfonal igno- 
miny or reproach upon no individual, public or pri- 
vate. I leave every man's motives to his own confci- 
ence, and to Him who alone can fearch them. But 
ihefe concetlions, which private honour and public 
decency alike exaft from me, leave mc nevcrthelefs 
in full polfeffion of the privilege of a Britiih fubjedl, 
which I fliall fearlefsly proceed to exercife, by charg- 
ing the full, exclulive, and conllitutional refponlibt- 
lity of all confequences upon thofc minifters who have 
officially advifed and conduifted the meafures which 
produced them. 

To eftimate rightly the extent of this refponfibility, 
let us look at the comparative condition of Great 
Britain, if even fortitude and patience can bear to 
look at it, had the prefent war been avoided by pru- 
dent ■councils; and if the one hundred millions of 
money abfolutely thrown away upon it, or eveu half 
of that fum had been raifed by a vigorous and popu- 
lar adminiftration for the reduftion of the national 
debt. Fancy can hardly forbear to indulge in fuch a 
renovating fcene of profperity ; a fcenewhich unhap- 
pily it is now her exclufive and melancholy privilege 
torefortto. 

K . We 
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We fliould have fcen a moral, ingenious, an4 
induftrious people, confenting to an encreafe of bur- 
dens to repair the errors of their fathers, and to ward 
off their confequences from cruihing their pofteriry ; 
but enjoying under ihe preffure of them the virtuous 
confolation, that they were laying the foundation of 
a long career of national happinefs ; feeing every 
relaxed and wearied finew of the government coming 
■back to its vigour, not by fudden reft, which is an 
enemy to convalefcence, but by the gradual diminu- 
tion of the weight which ovcrpreffed them. Oblcrv- 
ing new fourccs of trade and manufafture burfting 
. forth like the buds of the fpring, as the frofts of win- 
ter are gradually chafed away, and fqping witli pride 
and fatisfaftion, in the hands of a wife and frugal go- 
ivcvnmcnt, a large and growing capital for the refrelh- 
ment of all its dependencies. To encourage and to 
extend marine eftabliftiments, our only real fccurity 
againtl the hour when ambition might difturb the re- 
,pofe of nations. To give vigour to arts and manu- 
faflures, by large rewards and bounties. To feed and 
to employ the poor, by grand and extenfive plans of , 
national improvement. To remove by degrees the 
preffure of complicated revenue, and with it the com- 
plicated and galling penalties infeparable from its 
colleftion. To form a fund, to bring jufticc within 
,thc reach and to the very doors of the poor, and, by a 
large public revenue at the command of the magif- 
-tracy, to ward off the miferies, the reflection of which, 
■under the beft fyftcm of laws in the world, and under 
their pureftadminiftritton, have wrung with frequent 

forrow 
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forrow the heart of the writer of thefe pages. And, 
6nally, to enable this great, benevolent, and en- 
lightened country, with a more liberal and cxhaiift- 
lefs hand, to advance in her glorious career of huma- 
nifing the world, and fpreadingthe lig^sof the gof- 
pel to the uttermoft corners of the earth. All thefe 
animating vifions are, lam afraid, fled forever. Ic 
will be happy now if Great Britain, amidft the fuffer- ■ 
ings'and diftrefles of her inhabitants, can maintain 
her prefent trade, and prefe^^e, even with all its de- 
fedsj her prefent incftimable conftitution. 

Having (hewn the origin of the war, and the exer- 
tions made by the fmall minority in Parliament, I ■ 
now proceed to expofe to the nation the blindnefs 
and obftinacy with which it was purfued ; in fpite of 
a feries of the mod favourable opportunities to ter- 
niinate it with advantage in the beginning, and in- 
defiance afterwards of a chain of events in rapid and 
difaflrous fucceflion, which manifefted the utter im- 
prafticability of the objefts for which it was perfc- 
. vered in. 1 will do this from a fhort review of the 
principal proceedings of Parliament upon the fubjeft,' 
which fpeak for themfelves ; their exiflence cannot 
be denied, nor their contents mifreprefented with ef- 
fect. I feleiS thofe of the Houfe of Commons, noE 
only hecaufe I was perfonally prefent at molt of them, 
Ijut hecaufe they are notorioufly the foundation of aU: 
(he tHin&(aicins of governmeot. 

K? Hofti- 
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, Hoftilities had fcarcely been commenced, whea 
the fubjeft was again brought before the Houfc of 
Commons by Mr. Grey ; a gentleman who has juftly 
endeared himfelf to his country by his able and in-r 
defatigable exertions throughout every ft^c of this 
extraordinary conjunfture, and who has fccured tot 
himfelf the well-earned fame of a mod accotnplifhed 
orator, and, what is better, of an honcft ftatefman, in 
times of unexampled profligacy and corruption. 

On the 2ift of February, 1793, Mr.Grey pro- 
pofed an addrefs to the King, expofing the mlfcon- 
du<fl of his minifters in plunging the nation into war 
without any adequate neceflity, and lamenting the 
pretexts by which its popularity was promoted, in 
furprifing the humanity of EngUlhmen into meafures 
which their deliberate judgements would condemn, 
and by influencing their moft virtuous fenfibiliiies 
into a blind and furious zeal for a war of vengeance. 
The conclufion *' implored bis M^jefly to feize the 
" moft immediate opportunity of putting a ftop to the 
" hoftilities which threatened all Europe xvith the 
** greateft calamities," 

No other anfwer was given to this feafonable pro- 
pofition, than that the Houfc had already and re- 
cently decided upon the queftion ,* and not only no 
ftep was taken to open the way to negotiation, but, 
on the contrary, after many other fruitlefs attempti 
towards the fame ebJeSJ, his Majcfty's minifters, at the 
opening 
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Opening of the following feffion, on the 21ft of Ja- 
i\uary, 1794; with greater finceriiy than has in gene- 
ral charafterized their proceedings, boldly and 
plainly avowed the principle on which the war had 
been begun, and w^ to be profccuted, viz, " To op~ 
f* pofe that wild and deJtruBive fyftem ofrafine, anar- 
f* cby, impiety, and irrelipon ; the effe£is of which, as 
'• they had beennianifefted in France,furmfhed a dread- 
*' ful hut ufefullejfan to tht prefent age and fofierity'* 
This was the avowed principle of continuing tb« 
war, as appears by a reference to his Majcfty's 
fpecch *. — Not a word was faid upon the footing of 
territory and conqueft, although all the Auftrian 
Netherlands had then been reduced under the go- 
vernment of the Emperor, although Mencj had been 
re-captured, and foon after Valenciennes, Conde, 
and Quefnoy, taken ; and although Holland had 
been delivered from an impending invafion. 

Under tbefe circumftances, fo favourable for ne- 
gotiation, fo critical for terminating the war on terms 
advantageous to England and her allies, (if it had 
proceeded upon any rational intelligible foundation) not 
only no motion was made towards an amicable ar- 
rangement, but a principle of hoftilities was thus 
openly developed, which wholly ajid abfolutely pre- 
cluded the return of peace, 

. This declaration of minifters, as contained in the 
King's Speech, was the more ftriking and extraorr 

• Vide the King's Speech, nil Jan. 1794. 

dinary, 
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dinary, as it direflly refuted their own unfoundaj 
aflerlion, that the war had proceeded from France, 
Mr. Pitt had continued to affert in Parliament, long 
after the difmiffion of Chauvelin, that the King had ' 
ytill left the door open to negmation and amicable ad- 
iufiment : yet no fooner was the war begun than 
its coutinuance was avowed and fupporicd upoii a 
principle, which (hewed that peace could, under no 
conceffions of France, have been preferved. For as 
the war was to be waged to fubdue principles and 
opinions; to change the government and nottopunilh 
overt a£ts of infult ; or to enforce reftitution i it is 
plain, that the d^or had never hen left open at all, as 
the minifter had pretended ; fince France was pre- 
cifely in the fame ftatc at this moment as when 
M. Chauvelin was ordered to quit the kingdom : and 
if the return of peace was at the opening of the fetBoa 
declared to be inadmiflible, whilft the principles of 
Iier government Continued, it follows, that theoriginal 
prefervation of peace muft have been equally inad- 
miffihle, whatever conceffions might have been made 
, by France to prcferve it ; fince the felf-fame fyftem 
exifttd at the commencement of the war, which was 
now pronounced to be an infuperable obftaclc to ne- 
gociation. I hope the time is now arrived, or at Teaft 
is rapidly arriving, when the calm common fenfe of 
the country will deteft fuch palpable duplicity. 

This new and fatal principle of hoftllity was re'n- 

. dered ftill more clear from the pofture of the debate 

upon the addrcfs ; which was led, on the part of the 

govern- 
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government, by the Earl of Mornington, in a very 
able and complioated fpeech, the rcfult of much 
thought and labour, and delivered with great force. 
It was afterwards publifhcd as a fort of creed of mi- 
oiders upon the fubjeA of the war. Towards the 
conclulion of this fpeech, as far as I could hear 
diftindly from the cnthufiaftic approbation which the 
fentiment produced, it contained thefe expreffions: 
" That whilfl the prefent, or any Jacobin government 
" continued in France, no propqfition for peace could be 
" received or prepofed by England." I forbear to re- 
mark upon the fallacy of the means by which this 
ftout propofition was juftificd ; time has unfortuiiately 
been beforehand with me \ipon the fubjedt ; events 
have already trampled upon the principles, and re- 
futed the calculations. 

Upon this occafion the Minifter, the Houfe, and 
the Nation, received anothar folemn warning from 
Mr. Fox, againll the pbrcnzy 6f thus purfuing a 
conteft big with the moft ruinous confequences, with- 
out any defined or definable phje£i. This extraordinary 
man, fummoning up all the mighty powers of his ca- 
pacious mind, in a fpeech of unparalleled depth, com- 
prehenfion, and eloquence, detailed the inevitable 
confequences of fuch a proceeding ; he predicted 
the future confolidaiion of France from our very 
efforts to deftroy her : he anticipated the diffoluiion 
of a confederacy cemented by no intelligible principle 
of common intereft : he looked forward to the d«- 
fcftfon of fome, to the fubjugation of others, and 

with 
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*itli a too prophetic pencil (would to God he had 
been permitted to expunge the fcene again by his 
own councils !) painted the melancholy and difaftrous 
ftate to which his country would In the end be re- 
duced, and which 1 affert to be nearly her condition at 
this moment. Left almoft fingle as we are upon the 
theatre of war-^aikirig for peace, but afking for it in 
Vain, upon terms which without war were not only 
within our reach to obtain, but left to us toditftate— 
aiking for peace in France under the preffure of a 
neceflity created by our own folly — a&ing it of the 
regicide Direftory, whofe exiftence (I appeal to Mn 
Burke and Lord Fitzwilliam) was pronounced to be 
perpetual war. Silent upon the fubjeft of religiort, 
without any atonement to its violated altars — and 
feeking by a thoufand fubterfuges and artifices un- 
worthy of a great nation (and which muft and will 
certainly be unfuccefsful) to rcftorc peace without 
humbling the pride of the minifters who provoked 
the war, by confenting to terms which nothing but 
their own imbecility could have raifed France to the 
condition of oifering, or have reduced England to 
the mortification of accepting.* 

In order to relieve the country from the horrible 
condition of thus waging a war without a defined ob- 
jeifl, and confcquently without a profpeft of termi- 
nation, Mr. Grey, on the 26th of January, 1795, 

* A motion for peace was alio made in the Hourc of Lordi, 
an the t7th of February, by the Marquis of Landfdown, fup- 
potted by a moft enlightened and convincing fpeech upon the rot* 
tennef* of that confederacy which has £nce fallen to piecei. 

made 
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made a motion " to declare it to be the cpinlon of lae 
" Houfe of Commons, that the exijlence of the prefent 
*' governmfnt of France ought not to be confidtred as 
'* preduding at that time a negotiatioH for peate." 

At this time his Majefty's minifters bad begun to 
open their eyes to the improbability of retloring the 
French Monarchy, or, indeed, any monarchical efta- 
blifhment in France, and had begun to fee alfo the 
danger of being pledged to war during the eiiftence 
of her republican conftitution. For although Mr. 
Grey's propofition had been difiin£}ly Jlated, and as 
clearly and diJiinSlly accepted for debate ^ the minijler, 
as if it had been an ifllic framed by lawyers for judi- 
cial decifion, yet on the day of the motion he fled 
from the difcuffion thus tendered and received, and 
interpofed the following dexterous, but difaftrous, 
amendment — " Declaring the determination of the 
" Houfe to fupport the King in the profecution ofthejuji 
" and neceffary war, and praying his Majefly to employ 
" the refouTces of the country toprofecute it -with vigour 
" and effe£i until a pacification could be 

*' EFFECTED ON JUST AND HONOURABLE TERMS 
" WITH ANY GOVERNMBNT OF FraNCE CAPABLE 
" OP MAINTAINING THE ACCUSTOMED RELA- 
" TIONS OF PEACE AND AMITY WITH OTHER 
" COUNTRIES." 

The objcft of this amendment which the late 

Houfe of Commons adopted is almoft too plain for 

commentary. The minifter, unable to juftify an ab- 

folute rcfulal of n^otiatioa npoti any terms with the 

L exifling 
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ftxifting French government, but being refolved not 
to negotiate for the present, nor to pledge him- 
fclf to any future period when he would negotiate, 
nor to any diftinft principles or circumft^inces by 
which he might ftand in any degree pledged at any 
time upon the fubjeft, had recourfc to the abfolulely 
general terms of his own amendment to evade Mr. 
Grey's propofition. What fort of government it 
was, or*might be, which fliouid create or fecurc thii 
capacity of maintaining the relations of amity he re- 
ferved for his own fingle determination, to be after- 
wards cxerciftd juft as it might fuit his convenience 
from the contingencies of adverfity or fuccefs. If 
fuccefs attended the war, he might continue to deny 
the capacity of preferving amity, and piirfue the fyf- 
tem of fubjugation or utter extermination ; whilfton 
the other hand, if the adverfity foretold to him over- 
took him, he might recede frorfi his haughty pre- 
tenfions without inconfiftency or humiliation, and, 
without any change of the principles to be fubdued 
by war, decla(;e the return of a fecial iind civil capa- 
city of his own mere creation. 

If this tranfaSion, pregnant with fo many dangers, 
were not thus authenticated by tlie very Journals of 
Parliament, the hiftorian who ftiould venture to 
tranfmit it to future times would fcarcely find crcdjt 
for his narration. 

We fee a mighty and warlike nation, with a po- 
pulation of twenty-five millions of fouls, fituated too 
at our very doors, and wiih which therefore fooner or 

later 
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later wc tnuft cither cultivate a. friendly intefcoiirfd, 
or live- in a perpetual ftate of warfare; we fee 
fuch a community put with a finglc ftrok'e of the 
pen out of the pale and communion of civilized na- 
tions. We fee her (whilft, ftrange to tell ! peace was 
avowed to be our objefl) branded in the face of all 
Europe as a (landing plague, abomination, and re- 
proach, not upon any recent adt of aggreffion or 
infult, nor upon any adual or ajledged refiftance to 
propofitions of peace and amity from ouvfelves or 
from other nations, but only upon this arrogant and 
infulting pretext of a politic incapacity wholly and 
purpofely undefined. • 

By this unparalleled procedure, the French Qatioti, 
inftead of being drawn infenfibty back to the humane 
and fecial order from which the paroxyfms of her 
revolution had diverted her — inftead of being ae 
once awed by and reconciled to Great Britain, from 
feeing her purfuing a fyftcm aftive o,^ly as it regarded 
her own fecurity, but in all other refpefls neutral, 
and even complacent, ihe has been brought to a tem- 
per of rooted jealoufy and difguft : and, as an animal 
purfued beyond the ordinary courfe for which its 
common powers and inftinSs are beftowed, rifes to a 
pitch of fagacity, ftrength, and boldnefs, which the 
natural hiftorian can take no account of, — fo France, 
thus baited and infulted, thus furrounded by nations 
with the arm of death lifted againft her, has equally 
put at fault the ordinary calculations of national ex- 
ertions, and brought this raih and dangerous mi- 
L 2 nifter 
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nifter to a (late of repentance urfbrtunatcly too late 
for his country. 

The charge which this tranfaftion cftablifties 
againft him is of the moft ferious and heavy com- 
plexion. We arc now dcfired by this very minifttr 
toraifethecry againft the ambition of France; againft . 
her infolcnt demeanour on the fubjeift of peace, and 
her contempt of the balances which treaties have 
eftablilhed in Europe. If to obey this call would 
ferve the interefts of my country, I fliould think it a 
pious fraud to burn thefe pages, and to join in the 
abufe. But as railing at our enemies will neither 
conciliate nor fubdue them, it is fit to recolledt that 
the infolence of her deportment has been diftated, if 
notjuftified, by our own. It is the British minifter 
who has enabled France to hold a language which it 
may not, perhaps, be in our power to filence ; and 
which, under fimiiar circumftances, would be the 
iiniverfal language of man from the Pole to the 
Equator, if French principles, French opinions, and 
French revolution, had never exifted in the world. 

Every people. To abfurdly and impoliticly outraged, 
ivould hold this language to us: — You, who now 
from no juftice or good-will towards us, but under 
the preflbre of a neceliity created by yourfclves, prc- 
fent yourl'elves at Paris with the balance of Europe 
in your hands, which you call upon ustorefpc^; 
YOU were the firft to break it to pieces for oue dc- 
ftruftion. You expunged us even from amongft the 

nation^ 
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nations whofe aggregate compofe that Europe you 
would thus adjuft and balance; and you invited all the 
nations, which (houtd be poifed in its fcales for com- 
mon fecuricy, to put thcmfclvcs together into one 
(cale to crufli and overwhelm us. In the reliftance 
of this unprincipled confpirac)!, and for our own 
fecurity againft its effefts, we have feized upon the 
territories of the principal confpiratOT, and we will 
preferve them as a barrier againft the dangers we have 
furmounted, which, under other circumftances, might 
have been fetal. You now talk to us of your treaty 
witfi this Emperor, and we have no right toqueflion 
the merit of that iidelity which binds you to each 
other. If you agreed notto lay down the fword but 
by common confenr, It is not for France to argue 
Great Britain into a breach of her obligations. But 
what have we to do with the termsof a treaty between 
the Emperor and England which had our utter de- 
Ibo^ion as a' nation for its foundation ; and if, as 
yod afTert, (perhaps with reafon) that tt is inadniiffi- 
ble for France to fet up the annexation of Belgium, 
and the demands of btr conftitution as a bar to the 
propofed TecrocefRon, it is no Icfs inadmiflible for 
Great Britain to fet up HE«: ot>jn treaties with belli- 
gerent nations made without the confent of France, 
and made only for her deftrudion, as her uhinratum 
for the reftoration of the peace which72i^ propofes. 

Would to God-this were the language of fpeculation 
enly — if it were fo, it fiiould not be publicly mine- 
but it is the aftual hmguage of the councils of France, 

as 
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as will appear more diftiDftly in the fcquci— as againft 
miniftcrs it is an argument of weight ; but I hope to 
(hew hereafter, that under other councils it never 
could have been held, and would not even now be 
held in the fame extent or in the fame temper againft 
the Britilh nation in its old, fimple, tnaoly, and au- 
guft charafter of freedom. 

Minifters cannot hereafter be flieltered from the 
refponfibility of thefe proceedings upon the plea of 
inadvertency or miftake. Their danger and impo- 
licy, and their certain e.ffe&. to produce the very con- 
jundlure wc arc at this moment placed in, was infifted 
on before the late Parliament in both Houfes in a 
ferles of motions, one after another, during two 
whole feflions, conducted with fuch great abilities, 
and fupported by fuch obvious policy, that though 
they had no effeift within doors, they wrought an in- 
fenfiblc cfFcft upon thepublic, whicb^ mixed with the 
diftrelTes of the war, and the impracticability of its 
objeift, convinced the minifter that his preienfions 
mu(t at lalt be abandoned, and led him, amidft the 
ftruggles of obftinacy and necefEty, to purfue that 
fyftem of management, duplicity, and evafion, 
which has placed ns, at length, in our prcfent fitua- 
tion. 

On the 6th of February, 179J, Mr. Grey moved 
a refolution, that without prefiiming to di<^ate or to 
fuggeft the time, or the mode, or the lines of ne- 
gotiation! only fought to remove the formal obftacle 
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by the acknowledgment of a power in France compe- 
tent to negotiate ; *' and appealing for that compe- 
*' tcncy not only to the univerfal principles on which 
" all nations had ever afted towards each other, but 
" to the praftice and experience of the United States 
" of America, and of feveral powers of Europe in" 
" amity with the French republic." 

This refolution was coaiidered by the nilnifter to 
be in fubftance the fame which had been made in the 
January 'preceding, and was difpofed of accordingly 
by the previous qiicftion. But Mr. Wilberforce, • 
member for Yorkfliire, ftruck I muft fuppofe by the- 
unanfwerable principle and moderation of the propo- 
ficion, divided with the minority ; declaring that the 
language iti. the addrefs to his Majefty's fpccch, and 
on various other "occalions having held out to the 
French, that we would not treat with their prefent 
rulers, it was fit that. that infurmoun table obftacic to 
peace Ihould immediately be reqiovcd. And that as 
the latter part of the refolution had no other objeift, 
he Ihould give it his fupport. 

I mention this circumftance, becaufe it proves to 
a demonftration, that independently of ail terms of 
negotiation, the incapacity of France to negotiate conti- 
nued to be the ruling principle of the war. 

That the feffion might not pafs away, leaving the 

aSairs of the public in a condition fo unexampled, 

tnorc efpecially, as it was plain from a ihoufand cir- 
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cumftancesj that before Parliament could re-aflemble, 
■the condition of Great Britain would be lefs com- 
manding, Mr. Fox, on the 24th of March, moved 
that the Houfe might refolve Itielf into a committee 
of the whole Houfe, to confi,der of the ft;iic of the na- 
tion. I hid the good fortune to hear the noble ora- 
tion by which this motion was fupporied. Its prin- 
apal heads and arguments the public is happily pof- 
feffed of; but not of all the fubordinare parts which 
connefted them together, much Icfj of that awful 
and commanding eloquence which brought home 
every part of it to the underftanding and the heart. 
It did ndt, however, add a fingle name to the divi- 
iion; and although the internal commotions of France 
were then faft fubfiding, though her prefent conftitu- 
tioD was in a ftate of organization, though the King of 
Pruffia's conduit was more than ambiguous, though 
the French had penetrated into the heait of Caulonia, 
and a peace of necefiity with Spain was inevitably 
approaching, and though we were proceeding by re-, 
monilrance againft the Swifs cantons, Tufcany, and 
Genoa, on the fubjeft of their neutrality ; yet the 
Parliament was prorogued without any inquiry into 
the pafl, or plan or object for the future ; an infu- 
perable obftacle of peace was wantonly preferved, 
and France was left under the ban of excommuni- 
cation to exhauft our refources, to fcparate us from 
our allies, to extend her conquefts, and upon the un- 
alterable and univerfal principles (^ human conduct, 
to nourilb that fpirit of diHrull and animc^ty, atwhich 
we now affed to be furprifed. 

When 
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When the Parliament met, on the 29th of October, 
1795, fome of the changes in the affairs of Europe, 
which all the world, except minifters, had feen the 
certain approach of, had arrived, and the reft were 
following. The deteftable expedition at Qiiiberon 
had failed, and covered its authors with everlafting 
fliame ; all profpedt of keeping up rebellion in La 
Vendue had vanithed, and France was far advanccct 
in the organization of her prefent conftitution; many 
of our pofleffions in the Weft Indies had been over- 
run and pillaged, the King of Pruffia had torally 
departed from his alliance, and Spain had been for- 
cibly detached from it; the dominion of the Stadt- 
holder had pafled away, and his Majefty declared to 
us to be in a ftate of war with fubjugated Holland. 
Minifters, however, faw nothing in all this, difaftrous 
or alarming — on the contrary, his Majefty's fpeech 
began with the following encouraging declaration : 

" // is a great JatiifaBion to me io refe^, that 
" .notwUhftanding the many events unfavourable to 
" the common caufe, the proJpiB refulling from the 
" general Jiiuation of affairs has, in many ref^eEls, 
" been materially improved in the courfe of the prefent 
'* war." 

Amongft the enumerated improvements, the alte- 
ration in the affairs of France was not omitted, and 
would probably have appeared the moft ftriking and 
remarkable if it had not been wholly eclipfed by the 
conclufion whrch was drawn from it. 

M France 
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France had now organized her new conftitution, 
and as the country was looking with encreafed xnxtety 
to the moment when (he might be declared capable of 
ntgotiation, it might have been expeftcd that mini- 
ftcrs would have advifed his Majefty to conneft the 
communication of this important event with the prof- 
pe<ft of immediate peace. 

If, by the practice of the conHitution, the fpeoch 
of the Sovereign proceeded perfonally from hiaifelf, 
it is impoflible they could hi^ve been feparated ; but 
the fpecch of the King is the fpeech of his minifter, 
and is always fo confidercd by the Parliament and the 
nation, and in good truth the prefent one bears the 
motl indelible and genuine marlis of its author. 

As the anarchy of France was in a manner admitted 
to be at an end, what was to come next ? A govern- 
ment undoubtedly capable of maintaining the rela- 
tions of amity — no — this conclufion would have been 
too rapid a motion towards a negotiation. — We were 
therefore^ told, ■*' that the difira£iion and anarchx 
" which bad prevailed in France had led to a crifis, 
" of which it zvas as yet impojjfkle to forefee the ifse; 
" hut zvhich, in all human probability, mujt proihice 
*' confequences highly important to the interejts of Eu- 
*' rope. 

This bold and penetrating declaration led the way, as 
might be expefted, to the old neceflity of profccuting 
the war with vigour and alacrity ; and accordingly, 

with 
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with the communication of new treaties, this was the 
conclufion of hisMajcfty'sfpefch, which, in the form 
of a fHitable addrefs, received again the fanftion of 
the late Houfe of Commons. 

On this occafion Mr. Fox once more implored the 
minifters, and the Houfe, and the nation, to advert 
CO our condition, and the utter imprafticability of 
fuccecding in the objctft of the war, and propofed an 
humble addrefs, " earncftly befeeching his Majefty 
** not to confider the governing powers of France to 
" be incapable of maintaining the accuftotned tela. 
" tions of peace and amity, and appealing to the 
*• recent treaties llie had entered into, and the peace 
*' that Ihe already maintained with Pruflia, Spain, 
" and fcveral of the princes of the empire." — This 
falutary propofition was alfo negatived — the minifler, 
at the fame time, declaring, that when theconftituiion 
of France Jhould be put in aftiviiy with the acqui- 
efcence of the nation, fo as to enable its legiflaturc to 
fpeak as the reprefentatives of the French people, 
we ought then to be ready to negotiate, without any 
regard to the form or nature of the government. 

Here then was another explicit admiflion, that 
without any rcfulal on the part of France to ne- 
gotiate, or upon any fpedfic difference (as at 
pTf/ent) concerning terms of peace, we were fuffering 
her to confolidate her empire, to nourifli her ani 
mofittes, to diflblve our aUiaoces, and to threaten 
Europe with umverTal fubjugation : the blood ana 
M 2 _ moicy 
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money of England pouring out, in the mean time, 
until our conftitotion-mongers and augurs of political 
capacities i^'jtild be fatisfied that France was fit to be 
received into the holy communion of the robbers and 
deftroyers of Poland. 

" The longeft day will have an end." In only a 
little more than a month after this period, France 
had completed her probation to the faiisfa£tion of 
his Majefty's minifters, who accordingly advifed the 
King to fend a meflage to the Commohs on the 9th 
of D-^ccmber, acquainting the Houfe, " Thai tke 
" crifts which was depending at the beginning of the 
** fijpo^i badledtojucb a fiate of things, as would 
" induce bis Majefly to meet any difpcfuian to nego- 
1' tla:ion on the fart of the enemy, ivith an earnefi de- 
*' fire to give it the fullejt andjpeedieft effeB, and le 
" conclude a treaty of general peace zihentver it eouU 
'* be effected onjuft and full able terms for his Majefty 
" and his allies." 

It is fit to paufc here a little to examine this de^ 
claration; to confider to what, in lionelt effeft, 
though not in precife words, it pledged the minifters 
who advifed ir, that we may be enabled to examine 
the correfpondence or repugnancy of their fubfequent 
condiiifl totheit folcmn engagements in the mouth of 
(heir Sovereign. 

The declaration admits the return of France to a 
fapacity to maintain the common relations of peace 

and 
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and" amity, becaufe, though it malks this capacity 
under the vague defignation of a/late of things, yet a 
rcadinelsto negotiate, in avowed conformity with the 
King's former declarations, amounts to a fubftantive 
admiflion, that tXit formerly declared objiacle to peace 
from the condition of France was done away. More- 
over, by the expreflion of an earned defire, on the 
part of his Majefty, to give the fuUeft etFetl to the 
fpeedieft negotiation of an honourable peace, it un- 
qiieftionabty bound the minifters to take fome imme- ■ 
diate flep to manifeft the fincerity of that decla- 
ration. But mark the refervacion obvioufly intro- 
duced into the meffage to nullify this whole pro- 
ceeding. 

Minifters were pledged to no oBive (tep whatfoever : 
on the contrary, the language of the meffage com- 
pleatly fecured to them the privilege of continuing 
perfeilly paffive uppn the (ubje£t of peace. His 
Majefty only cxprefled his rcadinefs to meet any 
difpofition on the fart of his enemies to negotiate. - 
Now, confidering again the royal declaration as not 
at all perfonal to the King, but wholly as the adl of 
his minifters, in what - language fliall 1 fpeak of it? 
Where or how was his Majefty, in the nature of 
tEings, to meet fuch pacific difpofitions, however they 
might have been entertained on the part of France? 
The Britifh government, by (he various a<!ts of its 
Crown and Parliament (enumerated in the prececling 
p^es), had interpofcd a pofitive and public obllacle 
(0 negotiation — it had declared the incapacity of the 
Frencl^ 
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French government j an obftactc the aloft infulting 
and degrading ever offered by one independent na- 
tion toanother; and, notwithftanding this declaration 
ot the new ftate of things to the nicflage, it is i^iain 
chat ibis obfiacle ftlll continued. 

The declaration was a mere private communica*. 
tion of thtj King of Great Britai /; hh even Pa'iia- 
mi'nl : it contained no iignitication to France of this 
■ ' charge of feniiment Regarding her government. The 
exiftciice of a government was not even acknow- 
ledged. — If indeed his Majefty had accompanied the 
communication to his own Parliament with an au- 
thoritaiive declaration to the new government of 
f France, acknowledging its civil capacity as the re- 
/ prefentative of the French nation, and eiprefling a 
• readinefs to negotiate, even in the paffive language 
j of the meflage, I ihould then have conlidercd fuch 
a proceeding as a fair motion towards peace. But I 
again make my conftant appeal to the enlightened 
good fenfe of the country, whether, without making 
France at all a party to this proceeding, without any 
declaration w her, that we faw that capacity in her 
J government admitted by the meffagc, but which we 
■ had fo long denied, it was poffible minillers could 
believe for a moment that they were really advancing 
in the work of peace. I defirc to ftand or fall in the 
whole of what I have written, as this plain queftion 
- fliall be anfwcrcd by every man whofe reafon is not 
i difordered, or whofe heart is not corrqpted. 

When 
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When tbe meflage came to be taken into confide- 
raiion in the Honfe of Commons on the gth of De- 
cember, the remarks I have made upon the wording 
of it were completely illuflrated. The addrefi 
breathed nothing but vigorous preparations for con- 
tinuing the war— not a hint was given of any commu- 
nication to France of our fentiments concerning her 
new government; nor was there any thing in the 
language of minifters that could lead France even to 
believe, that we looked towards a negotiation in the 
genuine temper and fpirit of peace. 

In oppofition to this addrefs, an amendment was 
mbved by Mr. Sheridan, " lamenting that his Ma- 
" jefty had ever been led to confider the internal 
" order of things in France as an obftacle to peace, 
*' becaufe, if the prefent order of things were ad- 
*' mittcd as the inducement to negotiation, a change 
'* of that order of things might be confidered as a 
" ground for difcominuing negotiation begun, or ' 
*' even for abandoning a treiity concluded ; and 
** praying his Majefty to give diftinft direftions, that 
" immediate negotiation might be entered upon for 
" the above fahitary object." I forbear to notice 
the powerful manner by which this inoft fcafonabie 
propofition was fupported, becaufe it might feem as 
if it were the only occafion in which this extraordinary 
perfon had employed his great talents in Parliament 
upon the fubjed of the war. I have not before had 
occafion to name Mr. Sheridan, becaufe my objetfl 
naturally led me to the propofuions made in Parlia- 
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mcnt during the war, and not to the debates on 
them, which are in the hands of every body; but 
when I am brought to name him as the mover of 
this amendment, it is but a juft tribute to fo happy 
an union of public fpirit and genius, to exprefs my 
admiration of the various powers of his mind, which 
nature has fo feldom united. A fupcrior and fublime 
eloquence, the force of found reafoning, and the 
happieft command of wit, which fervcs occafionally 
to expofe when no arguments would defeat, and 
which affords the happieft illuftration of Pope's de- 
fcription of this rare and ufeful qualification. 

For the fame reafons, let me not be thought to 
have overlooked the merits of the few excellent and 
accomplilhed perfons who compofe the minority in 
both Houfcs of Parliament, and who have diftin- 
guiftied themfclves by rfieir talents and ftcadincfs io 
the caufe of their country — amldft the moft mortify- 
ing and difpiriting circumtlances which ever attended 
any oppofition in Britilh Houfes of Parliament. This 
fmall body of men have flood firmly and indcfatigably 
at their pofts, animated by the fenfations which a great 
moral writer afcribes to greatnefs under temporary 
depreffion and negleft ; " Little difappointed, not aC 
" all dejffted, relying upon their own merit with 
" fteady confcioufnefs; and waiting, without impa* 
** ticnce, the viciffitudes of opinion and the imp^- 
" liality of a future generation." 

From 
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From the 9th of D-'cember, 1795, when this 
meflage from the King was agitated, and the pro- 
pofition for negoti-^tion w«s negatived, until the 8th 
of March, 1796, when Mr. Wictham intnfmitted 
the note* to M. Baithclemi, no motion whatfoever, 
direftiy or indireftly, was made by minifters towards 
peace — on the contrary, when they were again urged 
to it by a motion of Mr. Grey, in the Houle of 
Commons, on the 6th of February, the anfwer was, 
that though the negotiation had been declared inad- 
mifliblc, they were not 10 be bound hand and foot 
to negotiate ; and we are now therefore brought, ac 
laff, to the period of Mr. Wickham's propofition, 
the true criterion by which the wifdom and fincerity 
of minifters, on the fubjed of peace, niuft be 'efti- 
mated ; not only becaufe both the time and the mode 
were the refult of their own long deliberations, but 
becaufe they have been pleafed to aflert, in fiis 
Majefty's late royal declaration, ** that the flep in 
" queftion was the be/t calculated for its objeil ; that 
" the anjwef of the French gevernment was haughty 
'* and evafsve, and affeSted to quejiion the Jlncerify 
" of thofe difpc/itions of which His Maje/ly's conduSi 
*' afforded so irwECjuivo^AL a proof." Laying in 
■ my confthutiona! claim, a third time, to confider his 
Majefly's declaration as the declaration of his minifter 
merely, and for which he is perfonally refponfible, I 

• Sec the note alluded to in his Majefty's late meflage, and 
printed with the other parts of the negotiation, on Lord Milmef- 
bory's return from Parii, for the ufe of both Houfes of Parlii- 
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utterly deny that the beft ftep, or that any juft or 
rational &.<:p was taken by minifiers in Mr. Wiclc— 
ham's propofitions towards peace. And I aflert, 
that it was impoffible that France fhould not aduatly 
entertain that fiifpicion of our finccrity which the de- 
claration charges to be affedid. 

In order to cftabliih the grounds of this aflertiotij I 
defire only to recur to the obfervation which I have 
already tnade upon his Majefty's meflage in the De- 
cember preceding. 

Till that time, France had been <Ieclared incapable 
of maintaining the common civil intercourfe of na- 
tions. Her government had been publickly branded 
to all Europe as a den of tyrants and robbers, and her 
country had been invadcdj not only by foreign war, 
but by her revolted fubje^s, under Eoglifh banners, 
to defolate France by inteftinc and civil fury. 

I am not now re-arguing the impropriety of fuch 
2 proceeding, I am only ftating the faift, in order to 
eftimate its natural efici^s. 

When Mr. Wickham made his propofition in 
March, no notification (as I have obferved already) 
had been given to France that any change of fenti- 
ment had taken place in the BiitiCh councils on the 
fubjedt of her government, neither could flie read it 
in the conduft of the war, England was fliU endea- 
vouring to engage the adtvity of her allies In the 
original 
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original caufe which had confederated Europe. 'She 
continued as before to fubfidize the Emperor, and, 
what is more important, Ihe continued to pay the 
army of the Prince of Conde, made up of French 
noblemen, who could not be fuppofed to be fighting 
for the new French conftitution, and whom, by the 
bye, they never took into pay until they had in effcft 
given up the very caufe for which' thefe unfortunare 
men were contending. 

Under thefe circumftances, could France really 
believe that wc were (incerely converted to her repub- 
lican government by the divifion of the Council of 
, Ancients from the Council of Five Hundred, and in 
the ftriking fimiiitude between the five perfons of the 
Direftory and the hereditary unity of the tnonarchJcal 
part of a ftate ? Had we acknowleged her govern- 
ment ? or had we told her of this happy and wonder- 
ful converfion ? oi- is there a man of honour in Eng- 
land, who will lay his hand upon his heart and fay, 
that he believes this new French conftitution, this 
legitimate infant of a month old, was the caufe of 
the King's meffage ? Nay, further, who will not 
adniiL that the growing neceflities of the country, and 
the feelings of the people on the fubjed of the war, 
did not folely and fingly produce it? And that nnni- 
fters were feeling their way towards peace, whilft they 
were taking the chance of the tables to fup port and 
to triumph in the war? Let Mr. Burke and Lord Firz- 
william anfwer thefe queftions, refpeftablc witnefles as 
tky arc, from the confiftency of their teftimony.— 
N % Let 
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Let ihcm tell us upon their honours, where was the 
difference between this new order of things ex|ircffe<i 
in the King's meffage, and the old order of things, 
which was with them and miniflers rogeiher, andj'ill 
with them, the foundation of the war with Fiance, 
and the flame that fed it from the beginning. How 
could we then be fo weak as to expedt, that a moft 
fubtle, infulted, and enraged enemy, would bilieve 
what we'd/3 not believe ourfelves, and what no man 
of common fenfe ever did, or to the end of the world 
will believe 1 

But fuppofing thefe obfervatlons to be but of the 
queftion, was there any thing in the mode of Mr. 
Wickham's proportion as conncfled vi'nh the ante- , 
cedent or with the exifting relations of the two 
countries, which gave it eyen the air of a ferious and 
manly embalTy from one great ftate at war with ano- 
ther? Mr. Wickham had no diplomatic charafter 
conferred upon him fof the purpofeof ncgociation — 
he was only the minifter to the Swifs cantons : he had 
no fpecific inftrudlions from his court on the fubjcft, 
except indeed thofe which he communicated to Mr. 
Barthelemi, viz. " That he was not in any man- 

*' NER authorized TO ENTER WITH HIM INTO ANY 
** NEGOCIATION OR DISCUSSION UPON THE SUBJECT 
** OF aiS NOTE." 

The objedt, therefore, of Mr. Wickhatn's propo- 
fition, and the extent of this authority, were to pump 
M. Barthelemi. A new title in the code of diplo- 

macyj. 
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jnacy, perfeftly fuitable to the novel principles upon 
which the war had been engaged. But what mull 
be decifive with every thinking perfon, that minifters 
were rather ftekifig for fomc public juftification for 
continuing the war than anxioufly louking for an 
"Opening towards peace, is then conduft upon re- 
ceiving the anfwer of Fr;^nce tranfmitted to Mr, 
\Vickham. , 

This anfwer, like the late one to Lord Malmcf- 
bury at Paris, fet up ths French conftitution as an 
abfolute bar to the ceffion of any part of the territory 
of the republic, but in other rcfpeiSs inviting npga- 
tiation. 

Now T am not at all about to jntlify this preten- 
fion of France, farlefs the reafon of it, which t con- 
fider to be pi.-rfe£Hy frivolous, and unworthy of a 
great and enlightened nation in its communication 
■with another; but for that vecy reafon I confider the 
anfwer as more favourable for continuance of nego- 
tiation than if ihe had refufed the ceflion on the. 
ground. of national fafetj' produced by the aggref- 
iions of the confederacy ; becaufa as no determina- 
tion was exprefled to keep Belgium, except for a 
reafon which further difcuifion might well have 
(hewn to be no reafon at all, it appears to me to have 
opened to minifters ( had they really been anxious for 
peace) a far better opportunity for keeping negoti- 
itipn open, than when they afterwards ferit Lord 
Vlalinelbury to Paris to recommence it ; and which. 
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if accompanied with a gentlenefs and franknefs, not 
only confident with, but the very charafteriftic of, in- 
dependence and greatncfs, might have been attended 
with the mod falutary confequences. Inftead of this, 
what was the condijft of the very men who now talk 
to us of iheir fincerity, ajid who demand our coafi- 
dence as peace<makers ? 

Although Mr.' Wickham's note was a collateral, 
private, and, I might almoft fay, a confidential com- 
munic^ion from Mr. Wickham to M. Barthelemi, 
to fqjind the difpofitions of the French government 
as a channel to further comtnunications ; ypt no 
foooer was this anfwer given, and by the fame colla- 
teral mode of communication we had ourfelves pre- 
fcribed, than we immediately and eagerly feized the 
o|^rtunity of officiajly* pubJUhing it to all Europe 
in the name of the Court of London, making it the 
Vehicle of frefli, abufe upon France, and of a new 
fpar to the vigorous profecution erf" the war. 

But what is word of all (and for which, in my opi^ 
nion, minifters defcrvc the fevered cenfure and pu,- 
milhment), they didated in this note a language for 
their fovereign to all the courts of Europe, containing 
z pledge fcarcely preferved already, and from which, 
perhaps, it may be wifdora hereafter wholly to depart. 
*' iVhiU thefe dijpojitions /hall he per/ifted in" (fays the 
flOteof thecourtof London, adverting to the refufal 

• Vide (he note dated loth of April, 1796, latelj- publifhed fot 
the uIeofthctwoHonli»of Patliament. 

I- I to- 
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to difanncx any part of the French territory) ** notbtng 
** is left for the King but toprofecute a war equally ju^ 
" and neceffary." The note then goes on to iay, 
" that whenever the King's tnemies Jhould manifeji 
" MORE pacific fenlitnenii, his Maje/ty would them 
** concur with his allies in meafures the befl calculated 
** to reftore peace." 

Now let us fee how well his Majefty's miniftcrs 
have maintained this dignified language of their So- 
vereign ; let us examine whether, for the mere pur- 
pofe of obtaining money for the profecuting their 
favourite war, they did not hold out fallacious hopes 
of peace when not a fhadow of new hope exifted ; 
whether they did not make his Majefty lower the 
tone of his public declaration to all Europe, by fending 
a public embafly to Paris without any manifeftations 
of more pacific fcntiments in bur enemies ; and 
whether, for the mere occafion, they did not felfely 
create a ftrong fenfation in the public mind on the 
fubjcift of peace. 'Whether they did not tacitly, and 
in fubftance, hold out that fomething important had 
happened fince the date of the circular note of the 
court of London, opening a new profpcft of treating 
with effeft, although they knew that things were ocm: 
merely in the fame condition, but in a much worfe ; 
becaufe the interval had not been employed in con- 
ciliatory conduA; becaufe the French might have 
been expeded to be more haughty by recent fucceflcs, - 
which were beyond the reach of imagination in the 
March preceding ; and becaufe, nevcttheiefs, minifters 

hail 
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tad' privately refoWed to n fift their former prctert- 
fions oppoftd to Mr, Wkkliam's negotiarion by an. 
abioiate /ine qua von in the front ot the new one to be 
fet on toot. 

It would be an affront to the public to maintain 
^by argument what fpeaks for itfelf, yet, to preferve 
the thiead of the proceeding, fome notice mull be 
taken of this important embaffy. 

I have long had the honour to be well acquainted 
with Lord MalmefDury ; I greatly refpeit his diplo- 
matic talents, and 1 fee no reafon to change iny 
opinibn from any thing which is perfonal to him in 
the late negotiation. 1 lament the narrownefs of his 
powers, and, indeed, if I were perfonally his enemy, 
I might as wtU abufe the bell man, if I received a . 
libel by the poll, as reflcft upon a meffenger becaufe 
he happens to be ca'Ied an ambaffador. 

From the 9th of April laft, the date of the cir- 
cular note of the com t of London, till the opening of 
the new Parllami-nt in November, which announced 
Lord Malmelbiiry's miffion, no intermediate ftep to- 
waids negotiation had been takei\; and a very ftrong 
fenfanon begin fo prevail in ihe public mind on the 
fubjedt. From the enormous public expenditure 
more alarming diiliculties, in the way of the fupplies, 
were at the fame time approaching than any Eritifii 
minifter ever had to encounter. The ordinary plan of 
a common loan was abandoned; and, as it was im- 
poffiblc 
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pdfliblc to fotefeewith certainty the refourccs which, 
the overflowing zeal of the public fo rapidly pro- 
vided, fchemes of finance wholly new to England, 
and alien to her conftitution, were publicly in agita- 
tion* Nothing, indeed, but Lord Malmefbury's ■' 
iniffion could probably have prevented the experi- 
ment ; but a direft motion towards peace by a digni- 
fied embaffy, and the profpeft of obtaining it, which 
w^s indulliioully held out alio, naturally animated 
the public zeal, and fupplied with popularity the 
neceiEdes of government. ■ 

To give time for this operation, was the obvious 
plan of the forms in which Lord Malmeibury was 
inftrufted to negotiate. Minifters had determined 
(no n^atter whether properly. or not) to infift, that 
Belgium (hould not continue to be a part of France, 
The French Dlreftory, on the other hand, (no 
matter whether properly or not) had determined noc 
to cede it; and this determination they had publicly 
cxpreffed in the month of March preceding. If 
England, therefore, with this determination of difan- 
nezing Belgium as a fine qua non, the propriety of 
which I anifliU not difcuiling, had j-eally fet on foot 
the negotiation, with a view to afcertain whether 
France Hill perfiHed in this unjuH: and unfounded 
preteniion,' as cxprcffcd by M. Barthelemi to Mr. , 
Wickham, the bufinefs could not have lafted a day. 
It would of courfe have begun with a dircft reference 
to the formerly exprefled determination in March; ic 
would have contained a candid, and, in my opinion, 
O an 
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an cafy refutation of its principles, and would have 
demanded an anfwer, This, fimple courfe would 
have brought the matter to an inftantancous conclu- 
fion. But, inftead of this diredt and obvious proce-* 
dure, what do the papers which have been laid on 
the table of the Houfe of Commons really contain ? 
wliat have been the proceedings of this embafly, 
which feafonably occupied fo many weeks, amufing 
the Englilh public while the loan was tranfafting ? 

The whole proceeding is neither niorc nor lefs 
than this — the court of London having refolved upon 
a fine qua non, which they did not at firft communi- 
cate, and which was in dired oppofition to the former 
public/aif qua ticn of France, as expreflcd in the March 
preceding, propofe mutual compenfation as the bafia 
of negotiation. The Executive Direftory, being de- 
'termined not to adopt that bafis of compenfation 
which ihould break in upon their former determina- 
tion, not to cede the territory of the republic, anfwer, 
that they cannot accept compenfation as a bafis, un- 
Icfs they know what it comprehends, and they there- 
fore demand of Lord Malmclbury to ftatehisfpecific 
propofition of compenfation. This demand the 
ambaffador, in purfuance of his inftruAions, of 
courfe refufes, until the Dlredory (hould firft admit 
the bafis. After a confiderable length of time in this 
.d'fputc about nothing, the French DJreiftory, who 
never meanr, nor in common fenfe could mean, that 
mutual compenfation (the bafis of every poffihk peace) 
fhould not be the bafis of the propofcd one, but who 
' were 
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were only determined not to accept that bafis of 
compcnfation which comprehended the Netherlands, 
,at laft confent to remove this ridiculous ftumbling- 
biock, and, by M. Delacroix's letter to Lord 
Malmefbury the zyih of November, they hold this 
language to him, which accordingly removed it, 

'* Our anfwer,ofthe $th and xzdof laft Brumaire, 
** centained an acknowledgement of the principle of com- 
** penfation, by ajhitig you to ftate what it comprehended. 
" But to avoid all farther pretext of dijcujfion on the 
** ftf^j^^j fi^ Executive Dire^ory now mtkes the poji- 
" tive declaratien of fueh acknowledgement, and Lord 
** Malmifburj is accordingly again invited in the terms 
" $f the propofal of zidBrumaire, to de/tgnaie without 
*' delay and exprefsly the ohjeSs of reciprocal compert' 
•^ fation which he has to propofe." 

Now if peace, or the inftant alternative between 
peace and war, had been the ferious objeiS of this em- 
baffy, was not a man of the ambalTador's high dignity 
and great capacity to beentrufted with even a lingle 
ternn which conftituted the 7/»? y»j BOS of his cmbafly ? 
that tingle term was not, however, entrufted to Lord 
. Malmefbiiry; and after the public mind was kept 
ftretched upon the rack of impatience, the ambafla- 
dor had no anfwer at all to give upon the fpbjeft, 
but defircd to confult his court. The reafon of this 
ftrange departure from the ordinary and natural 
courfe of negotiation, in the hands of a high and aci 
^pmplifhed ambalfador^ all the world is already 
O 2 ,- aware 
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aware of. ProcraftJnation was nioft material, not 
only from the panicillar circumftancc of the loan, 
but from the critical ftatc of the war. When the 
embaffy was firft projcAed, we were in the loweft ebb 
of difgrace and misfortune. We had nothing left 
to cover our nakednefs but what we had torn from 
the Dutch, for whofe proteftion to went to war; and 
oOr laft ally, the Emperor, was likely to be even 
Weficged in his capital: but whilft Lord Maltnefbury 
was at Paris, the unexampled fpiric apd gallantry of 
the Archduke Charles changed the face of things, 
and the feafpn became favourable for negodatipn tq 
}ie upon its oars. 

At laft, however, the fpccified dem^d of coni- 
penfation, which every body is acquainted with, waj 
tranfmittcd to, and delivered W Lord Ma|me(bury, 
in which England demanded reftitution to the Em- 
peror, on the footing of the ^attis ante helium-- This 
demand was iiot f xpreiTed in terms as a Jine ^ua nen, 
or ultimatum, upon the face of the confidential me- 
morial; but in the coIlateraldifculEonswith M. Pela- 
croix,it was exprefled as a positive ultimatum /itff 
Belgium Jhauld tiQt remain as pari of France. This ap- 
pears by Lord Malmefbury's letter to Lord Grenyille 
in the following words * : " Tiu then ferfifty /ai4 
** M. Delacroix, in applying this principle to Belgium? 

* This letter is very creditable to Lord Malmefbury ; it Dever 
could be intended for publication, yet it has all the perfpiculty, 
coric^nefs, and clcgHDce, of [he mofl fludicd petformance. 
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f ' ■/ anjwtrei mofi certainly : and IJhould not deal fairly 
f' with you if I befilated to declare in tbi outfet of the 
f Megoiiatie/ij that on this point you must en- 

** TERTAIN NO EXPECTATION THAT HIS MAJESTY 
*' WILL RELAX, OR EVER CONSENT TO SEE BELGIUM 

** A PART OF FRANCE." " And again in the fame 
letter, '* if" M. Delacroix, <' a^ain afked me, 
^' whether in his report he was to fiale the difunittn^ 
** Belgium as a fipe qu4 non fram which his Majejly 
^* woul4 not depart ; I relied, it most certainlV 

f* WAS A SINE ^A SON fROM WHICH HIS MAJESTV 

** WOULD KOT DEPART.'' And ^ga'in in the very 
next paragraph, ** M. Delacroix repeated bis concern 
" at the peretaptory way in z^bicb I made this ajferlion ; 
i* and afked whether it woulcf admit ef no, modification, 
•• IrepUtd, if Prance could in a contre ^xoyti, point out 
V a praSicable and adequate fine, still keeping in 

f' VIEW THAT THE NETHERLANDS MUST NOT BE 

f French, or, likely aga^i* to fall into the 
f HANDS OF pRANCEj/aci fl tropofal might certainly 
*' he iuken into conjideration." 

This lafl exprelEon, which has been confidered as 
opening the negociation, by the admiffion of a conlre 
projet, ijot only re-infifts upon the original fine qua. ' 
non, but even adds another, not expreffed before ; for 
Lord Malme(bury adds, that this conlre projet muft 
not only keep in view, that Belgian fliould not be 
French, which he had faid befoi;^ ; " hut, that it 
f • fhould not be again (ikely to fall ijiio the hands f)f 
i' France" 

Tbi^ 
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This private difcufBon being finifhed, M. Dela- 
croix, buc wichout poiirive inftruiftions, expreffed his 
own 'apprehenfion, that this would terminate the 
negotiation, and tranfmitted the pote and confidential 
memorial to his government. 

The Executive Direftory having received them, 
and having learned undoubtedly from M. Delacroix, 
by Lord Malmcfbury's permiffion, that the retro- 
ceflion of Belgium from France, though net offiiially 
exprejfed in the memorial a; an ultimatum, was never- 
thelefs abfolutely infifted on asfuch, they demanded 
of Lord Malmefbury that he would fend his ultima- 
tum afficially in writing. This demand was expreffed 
in the following words: " And to require of you to 
'* give into me officially, in tvxnty-feur beun, youf 
*• uttimaium figned by you'* 

This required ultimatum had undoubtedly a 
pointed reference to Belgium, and cannot be confiderr 
ed as a requifition of an ultimatum upon every colla- 
teral point of negociation. It feems to have been fo 
undcrftood by Lord Malmefbury himfelf; for his 
Lordfhip referring to his official note, and alfo to his 
verbal declarations to M. Delacroix, tonneSiivg them 
properly together, expreffes himfelf thus : " He~4herefore 
*' can add nothing to the affurances which he has already 
" given 10 the minifier for foreign affAtrs, as well by 
*' word of mouth as in his official note." 

This 
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This anfwer from Lord Malmefbury, which waJ 
corrrft, explicif, and manly, incorporated by infe- 
rence the tt«oj^nii/_^;/fjKj ffo«, delivered verbally to 
M. Delacroix, with the official demand of the fiaius 
ante helium, contained in the confidential memorial. 
The Dire<ftory confidered it as fuch, and therefore 
repeated their former ultimatum on that point, as 
cxpreffed in the March preceding to Mr. VVickham, 
viz. ** 7bat they would liften to nopropojal contrary to 
" the conftituiiariy to the law,', and to the treaties lehicb 
" hind the Republic" This anfwer being ultimatum 
againft ultimatum, upon a particular point, the nego- 
tiation was brought to an inevitable conclufion ; and 
it is fclf-evident, that this muft have been its fate in 
one day or in one hour, if Great Britain, aware, with 
the reft of Europe, of the former determination of 
France regarding Belgium, and determined to con- 
tinue to refill that prcteniion, had aflted her at once 
whether Ihe would confent to modify or to abiin- 
don it. 

, When the details of this negociation came to be 
conlidered in the Houfe of .Commons, on the 30th 
of December laft, the minifter difplayed all that 
dexterity and ability, for which he is fo remarkale; 
His object was to conceal from the Houfe thefc 
obvious conclufions which ftaie one in the face from 
reading the preceedings, and to Incenfc the Parlia- 
ment and the nation at the infolent unfounded pre- 
tences of France, which defeated, by dieir unparal- 
leled abfurdity and inadmiffibiliiy, the earneft anxiety 
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of miiyfters for peace. He wifely, therefore, and 
ably, and dexterOufly, kept in the back ground the 
thing refufcd, which formed the obftacle. — He pru- 
dently fuppreffed the details of his own adminiftration, 
which had given to France both the power and the 
temper to refufe the demanded cef!ion of Belgium, and- . 
broughtforward, with the grcatefladdrcfs, the unfound- 
ed reafons for the refufali reafons, which I am the laft 
man to fupport; which I think are abfurd and ridi- 
culous, but which were, in fad, vei-y little to the argu- 
ment of our iiuation. Mr. Pitt knew this, and 
therefore feized upon it as the weak point of his 
adverfary. He made it every thing in his view of 
confidering the termination of the nsgociation, and 
triumphed with the Houfc by a forcible and elequenr, 
but, for the following reafons, a fallacious flatemcnt. 

^ The danger of fuffering Belgium to remain with 
France was much funk in his argument, and the cvU 
mainly infifted upon was her unfeundei reajon for 
rcfifliing ^e ceilion. He not only enlarged upon the 
injuftice of a nation finally annexing a territory ac- 
quired during war* ; but appealing to the French 

• Mr. Fill app'tart to have forgotten the aimexatiott ef Catfica, 
hj ha Majtfy't filcmn atceptence of its irvum ; aad I 1(1x11 not in- 
fill iht King, fy f'pffingy that if the fori of ivar had ferimlted A, 
^dthe Carfieata had claimed mr frottSiin at the priet tf their accepted 
clUgiaHce, ear graciaia fmiereign loouli bavi ahanduntd theia to the 
fojfihle re/catment of their former governors. Hfweiier, as the cra-uim 
m/as aicepttd •milhoul the (onfeni of Parliament, the df^cully might have 
ietn got tver, and minifiets might have denied tb*t Corfica bad ever 
btm Uptiff mimetd H the Briiifi Cretan. 

conitt- 
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Cooftitution^ he denied that it eftablifhed its annexa- 
tion. This part of the minifter's fpeech was by fat 
the moll laboured, argumentative, and ingenious ; 
infomucb, that t could not help being (truck, in the 
moment, with the fotce of that cbatafterifttc infir- 
mity, which feems to impel him as it were, by a law 
of his nature, always to aft upon one principle undet 
the pretext of another. , 

If the poflcffion of Belgium by France, from its 
extent of coafl and other local circumftances, be 
really fo dangerous to England in her infular cha- 
rafter, or as connefted in intereft with the political 
balances of the continent, that it is found policy to 
Continue the war at all events, in the hopes of com- 
pelling its rcflitution, then the defence of the nuniflei* 
for his prefeHl conduft would be fubftantial ; but it is 
plain that his defence in that cafe would be founded 
upon the refufal of France to give up Belgium, and 
not upon the reafons for which ihe fcfufcd it. 

To try the force of this reafoning, let me fuppole 
Ihe had been willing to cede Belgium, and every 
territory of any confequencc demanded of her, with 
the exception of fome infignificanc fort or town, 
which {he had refufed upon the footing of annexation 
duting the war, under her conftiturion. Let me 
further fuppofe (which is ncceffary for bringing the 
touchftone to the argument), that it was admitted the 
thing tefufed was of no confequence or value to Great 
Britain. In fuch a cafe, is any man prepared to 
P con- 
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contend, that wc ought to continue the war, not fat 
the c^on of additional territory > but to beat the Frcndi 
otit of an unfounded reafon for refufing what we did 
not want ? Having been afwar (b long to deftroy htr 
whole conftitution, and hiving at lad abandoned its 
dcftruftion, were wc now to continue it only to bat- 
ter this chip from off a corner of il? Or, admittiDg 
the conftitution of France to be a rule for France, 
were we to fpend a hundred millions more to prove 
that fhe did not underftand her own conftitution, and 
that Mr. Pitt was the only able commentator upon 
the text of it* Todo Mr. Pitt juftice, noiwithftand- 
ing his public pretences, he does not fcrioufly enter- 
tain fuch an abfurdity. The putting forward tlie 
reafon of refufal which is unfounded and fallacious, 
and keeping back the view of the real qucftion, the 
value of the thing refufed, and the chance of retriev- 
ing it by continuing the war, was only the parade 
and juggle of the day. It was to hide fro."n the 
Houfe and the Country, that we were actuallt 

TO BE AT WAR FOR BELGIUM. 

To put this plain truth b^ond the reach of con- 
troverfy, let me fuppofe fto expofe our ftate quackery) 
that France were to abandon the ground of political 
annexation altogether, and to aflert, as fhc has to her 
own people, her poffeffion of the Netherlands upon 
the principle of fafcty againft future aggrcflion from 
the northern powers of Europe — fhould we, in that 
event, be nearer to a peace ? The heft anfwer to this 
^uedioR is an appeal to the Ring's Atftnote delivered 
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by Lord Malmefbury, wherein originated the ba£s 
of negotiation. The ceffion of Belgium to the Em-- 
peror is there propofcd by the King upon the foot- 
ing, that the facred obligation- of his crown, and tha. 
force of treaties, rendered it binding upon his Ma- 
jefty to demand it, 

Upon this ba(is of negotiation it is plain, that the 
refufal of ceffion, whatever might have been the rca^ 
fon for it, or a refufal without a reafon, mull equally 
have terminated the negotiation ; becaufe the facrcJ 
obligations of his Majefty^s crown, and the binding 
force of treaties, have no relation whatever to thd 
reliftance of arrogant prccenfions of France againft 
the lawof nations, but apply wholly to the duty im« 
pofed upon his Majefty to obtain for the Emperor th« 
poffeffioii of th? Netherlands, ; 

The war is therefore continued at this 

MOMENT IN caNSEOyEHCE OF THE SINE QpA MON 

OF Great Britain, which is B£lgidm,.and not 

AT ALL UPON THE REASON GIVEN WHY THAT SINE 

QUA NON IS resisted; iinceic is plain, that if the 
-ceffion of Belgium to the Emperor be our ultiinatum; 
the r-efufal of yielding to that ultimatum mufthavc 
been an abfolute bar to peace, whatever might have 
been the reafon of rcfufing to accede- to it, or though 
fio reafon had been given by the party refusing. 

TrJE British nation is therefore at thi 

MOMENT AT WAR FOR Belgium; fince, fuppoiingall 
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Other obAatles c6uld be removed, this teiritory, upon 
the footing of the late negotiation, remains aq tnfu-* 
penible bar to peace ; England infifting to dcnund, 
and France to refufe it. 

But is the antiexation of Belgiuai> thus artfully put 
forward, as if it were the grand embarra^ment, the 
only reafon given or ehtcrtiioed by France for re- 
filling die demanded ceflion? We know the contrary. 
It appears from M. Delacroix's difcuiSon with l*ord 
Malme&ury, that though it coyld not be (^ded by 
an a£t of the executive power, and confequently ncA 
by the Dire^ory, af the b^Gs of a treaty, yet ;hac it 
might be done by the convocation of primary affem- 
blies; but France has given other p^bhc abdoificial 
ycafona to her oven fubjeds (and which are unqueftion* 
ably her real ones) why this courfe is not likely to be 
taken, and why the ceffion of Rel^um wiU probably 
not be admitted. 

Theft reafons involve mitiiftcrs in that deep refpon* 
fibility which it has been the objei^ of thefe p^es to 
make plain to the Qritifli nation^ France confiders 
the origin&I annexation of Belgium 4san aAofncr 
ccffity impofed upon her by the aggreffion of confer 
derated Euro^, ^ ihc maintains the pofleffion of it 
^ainft the future afiaults pf the fame confpiracy. 

Until the treaty of Pilnitz had been framed for the 
deftrudion of her conftitution, and the difmember- 
tncnt of her ;mpire, Ihe had not extended its limitq. 

The 
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The lioflUe ryfiem of Europe againft France haj 
been refoWed on, and the Emperor had a&ustWy be- 
gun the war, before the Netherlands were invaded. 
The entreaties of Louis the Sixteenth to the Emperor 
Jofeph to deftH from his purpofeSj and to m^int^a 
the tranquillity of Europe, were moft earncft and 
affedtng. They bore bis name as King of the 
prench ; and though they were the public afts of hit 
miniilers, yet their lincerity was avowed and infiftcd 
on by that moft unfortunate prince upon his trial, and 
ihortly before his death. Long af^er the war was 
n^ing in Europe, and when his fate became hourly 
more critical by the ill-omened proteSion of defpots, 
the fame eameft appeal was mad^ by him to the 
cpundls of Great Britain ; our mediation with the £jn- 
penv was eameftly entreated, and. haughtily refufed; 
the continuatioQ of peace, on the renunciation of 
conquefi and aggrandizement, was alfo humbly of- 
laedj apd with the fame loftinels rcjeded. 

The fame offers were renewed on the part of the 
republic, and were not merely refified, but repelled 
with infutt, by the fudden difmiffion of the ambalTador 
from tl^e kingdqq^f , 

Sinc^ thaf period Europe and Fifince have bcea 
oppofed to each other, If the combined princes 
could at any" time hJive penetrated through Alfatia, 
er through the Netherlands, into the territories of 
-f;hc repul[?lic, tt^c republic piuft have fallen. And 

could 
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tould they do fb to-morrow, France muft fee! that 
. her independence would bp endangered. This fitu- 
ation probably produced the annexation of the Ne- 
therlands, and the fenfe of ^ilar dangers now opr' 
pofes its retroccffign, 

Thefe arc fafts ; and they not only cxpofc the 
mtfcondufl: of minifters, but demonftrate, that whilft 
their fyftem of policy remains in force, there is no 
bope that France, feeling a fenfe of fecurity, will 
relax from demands which 3^ natural anxiety foi' fe- 
curity has fuggefted, 

I can have no pleafure in adverting to this ca-r 
lamitous profpeft. But it is not by concealing 
the public diftemper that its cure can be effefted 
—to heal the wound, it muft be probed. — If I 
am chai^d (as Mr. Fox lately wa^ in the Houfa 
of Commons) with Juggefting arguments to tha 
enemy, I anfwer, that they are not my private argu- 
ments, but the public arguments of France; that^ to 
pluck them from her mouth, we muft by wife 
councils change the temper that di(^ates thcm^ ahd 
by removing her fenfe of danger which gives them 
ftrcngth with her people, detach her from the fyftem 
fee purfues. Let us not deceive ourfeWes-^nations, 
and the councils of nations are made up of mep ; 
and their operations muft invariably be purfued upon 
human interefts snd mixed up with human paffions. 
Upon this principle I defirc to afk, whether Great 
Britain, under the diiedion of her prefent councilSjt 
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can cxpeft Srom France, whom they hare To long 
thruft out from the pale of civil focletyj the fame 
temper and conceflion as if the war had been con- 
ducted upon the ordinary principles of belligerent 
nations ? It may be vety defirable, that, upon the firft 
moment of our return to our fenfes, all ihefc things 
ihould be forgotten and overlooked ; but is it in the 
nature of human aifairs that this Ihould happen^ 

Let us afiimilate a contell ^ith a nation com* 
pofed of men, to a quarrel with an individual man, 
in fo rude a ftatc of Ibciety as that there ihould be 
no cenain law to give a rule for both. The ana- 
logy is a clofe one, becaufe nations have no com- 
mon fuperior. If, infliead of differing with a man 
upon fome intelligible point of controverfy, feme 
diftiniS claim of poiTeffion violated, or fome per- 
fonal infult unredrefled, and for which I demanded 
fatisfaiftion, I ihould proclaim him as a wretch 
unfit for the exercife of focial life, combine all his 
iieighbours to deftroy his dwelling, and invite his 
children and fcrvants to rob and murder him, un- 
til infuUed nature, fummoning up more than ordi- 
nary ftrengih, might enable him to refift the confpi- 
racy, to enlarge his boundaries on the fide from 
whence the attacks had been made, and to fee his 
houfe in order for the return of domcftic life: — 
fuppofe I ihould then fuddenly afFcd to fee a great 
_change in him, and were to declare that 1 now 
found him to be a man capable of neighbourhood* 
And that if he would reltore to his neighbours 

what 
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wliat be had taken from them 1 would be at peace 
with him; whilft human nature is human nature^ 
what anfwer might I expeA? He would fay un- 
doubtedly-^If I believed you to be fincere, and 
that you and my neighbours, againft whom t 
have been compelled to take fecurity, were in 
eamcft to keep the peace with me, I might be 
difpofed to liften to your propofition. I told 
you originally that I had no wifh to enlarge my 
boundaries, and that I only delired to be at 
peace : but now, if I remove it, what fecurity 
hare I, that, when your bruifes are healed, brought 
on by your own violence, I may not be the 
viflim of a frefti confpiracy when I may be lefs 
able to refill it? I muft, therefore, keep what 
you compelled me for my own fecurky to oc- 
cupy. I have, befides, borrowed money upon 
the property 1 was thus entitled to take ; the 
occupants have laid out money on them i they 
allifted me in my diftrefs ; they prevented my 
titter ruin t^ your confpiracy ; and I have fwwa 
not to defert them. This would be the anfwer 
of every man, and of every nation under heaven, 
when the proud provokers of ftrife are the baffled 
propofers of peace. 

With regard to the actual danger of fuffermg 
Belgium to remun with France, I am not fufBci* 
ently matter of the fuhjeft to be qualified publicly 
to difcufs it. It involves many weighty confidera- 
tiotu, and is a fair fubjeft of political difference. 

But 
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But I lay in my claim that the conlideratlon of hs 
importance may always be difcufled wuh. a refe- 
rence to the probability of regaining it, and the 
price at which it muft be regained. Let it never 
be forgotten that by piirfuing it through war, 
though upon the principle of fecurity, we may 
regain it a piice whicli leaves us nothing to fe- 
cure ; which breaks up our credit, and diffblves our 
government. 

It is remarkable that moft of the arguments 
which are now employed to vindicate the rejetftion 
of peace until Belgium can be feparatcd from the 
French republic, are the confiderations of diftant 
and contingent confcquences ; and tliefe argu- 
ments are loud and vehement in the mouths of thofe 
very men who fcorned all confcquences, however 
immediate, when they were oppofed to the fyftem 
of the war. It has appeared that when they began the 
conteft they refufed to look at its moft obvious and 
calamitous confcquences, and when warned of 
them in every ftage towards their accompliflimcnt, 
they rejedtcd them with difdain as vague and vi- 
fionary fpeculations. But now, when it becomes 
convenient to hold up confcquences in order to 
juftify the continuation of hoftilities begun and 
profecuted in utter contempt of them, they them- 
feives, enter into fpeculations the moft diftant and ■ 
moft doubtful ever reforted to by flatefmen. To 
difappoint the advantages of peace, they look much 
farther forward into futurity than they were aflced 
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by their opponents, in order to avert the horrors 
of war. They eftimate, with all the anxiety of in- 
terefted objciftioii, every finifter confequence of a 
treaty which would leave France with an extended 
territory, and augiir other dangers to Great Bri- 
tain upon the moft remote and uncertain contin- 
gencies. Surely this is the very reverfc of that 
condu<ft which policy and morality univerfally 
didate. War is in itft-lf fo mighty an evil, either 
politically or morally confidered ; it entails fo many 
miferics upon mankind, even after the aitainmenc 
•of all its objeds, that it ought never to be engaged 
in until after every effort and fpeculation have been 
employed to repel its approach. Peace, on the 
other hand, is the parent of fo many blefiings, that 
al! nations ought to run into her embraces with an 
ardour which no diftant or doubtful apprehenfions 
ihould repel. What then muft be the refponfibi- 
lity of the rafh and precipitate authors of war, 
and the uniformly backward negotiators of its 
termination ? 

, This fatal and obftinate niifconduft is hourly 
producing the moft calamitous cifefts. The 
difference, though totally diverted from its origi- 
nal principle, has changed to another equally irra- 
tional. It began with au objeft in the nature of 
things unattainable, and for that :very reafon has 
reduced us to i contention tor another which can- 
not be attained. Us autuois are fo completely 
bewitched with it, that in their zeal to prcfcrve it 

they 
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they feem totally to have forgotten both the old 
ground on which they firfl: made it, and the new 
one upon which they continue it. The only prin- 
ciple which has invariably diftinguiflied all the pe- 
riods of it, has been, that the extended territories 
of France were Icfs dangerous than the changes 
wrought by her fyftem in the 'minds of their inha- 
bitants ; that conqueft was infignificant when 
coinparcd with prolelyiifm ; and yet for the fake 
of clifannexing Belgium merely as a territory, with 
a view to fea coaft, and to continental balances, 
they are fufTering, whllft 1 am writing, the whole 
face of the earth to be rapidly changing under their 
eyes, by the continuance of war ; the authors con- 
tenting themfeWes with railing here at home againft 
republican theorifts, who never exifted but in their 
own imaginations, whilft they themfelves are the 
praftical founders of republics all over Europe, 
which exifled at firft in their own imaginations alfo, 
but which they have Cnce fubftantially realifed' 
by tlieir works. 

It is truly lamentable that this reflcflion, in- 
fteaJ of being a farcafm upon government, falls 
very (hort of the tijjth. The war is profefftdly ■ 
continued at this moment fur another campaign 
or more, as circumftanccs may arifc ; juft as if 
it could be fo kept up, upon the mere calcula- 
tion of expence, to be put down again, like an 
eftabliflimenC or an equipage, at the call of cpn- 
yeuience 'or prud-ice. In the mean time the 
0,2 ,-. great 
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great regular governments of Europe, diflblved 
from their union, and exhaufted by their cfTorts, 
arc becoming feeble as adverfarics, and contemp- 
tible to their own fubjed:s, whilft the fmaller ftates 
of Italy, from which France might have been with- 
drawn by a cordial and manly negotiation, arc 
now darting up into new conditions of fociety, 
under the fafcinatJng banners of glory and viflory ; 
and England, inllead of disrating a conditution, 
and boundaries to the French republic, or fettling 
at Paris the imaginary balances of Europe, may 
be probably foon driven to fight againft her upon 
Englifh ground for her own conftiiution ; whild 
the wafte and aniicipauon of her refources nouriilics 
difguil and alienation to its excellent principles, 
and deftroys that enthuiiafm which nothing but 
the pradical enjoyment of good government can 
infpire. 

But to fpeak plainly and boldly my opinion with 
regard to peace, it is this — That when the relative 
iituations of the two countries are confidered, the 
ceffion of Belgium to" the Emperor, the arrange- 
ment concerning St. Domingo, or any other fpe- 
cific line of negotiation, are as duft in the balance 
when compared with the spirit akd tempiiB 
of the peace which hereafter fliall be niade. 

Suppoling by our great refources, and by the 
chances of war, we could drive the government of 

Francft 
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France to recede from her prefcnt pretenfions, »c/ 
upon -the approach of a new £era of fecurity, confi- 
dence, and fricndftjip, but to avoid a political cx- 
plofion by the deftruftlon of her credit : cortfider 
cooly what fort of peace this would be— where the 
hoftile mind remained ;-"Confider how eafily France 
might agaia embroil us Co the hazard of 'Our 
finances, and of our conftitution which leans ablb' 
lutely upon public credit for fupport. The exci- 
tation, therefore, which prevails at prefent to arti- 
ficial hatred and diftruft of France, is a moft 
fatal and ruinous policy for England. No man is 
Icfs difpofed than I am to furrender an atom of the 
principles of our fathers to French, or to any 
other principles. 1 (hall, on the contrary, be found 
at ail times amongft the foremoft to affert them, 
becaufe I have been bred, beyond inoft others, t» 
know their value : but the foundnefs of our infti- 
tutlons, the attachment which mu(l follow from a 
pure adminiftratloD of tlKffl, and their mortal 
conned:ion with the public credit of the ftate, 
convince me that our falvation muft abfolutely de- 
pend upon a fpecdy and liberal peace fought 
*' in the fpirit of fence, and laid in principles purely 
" pacific." Thcfe laft words are the words of Mr. 
Burke; they were employed by him whilft, to ufe 
his own expreffion, " we yet worked in the light," 
— they were employed by him to fticw the means 
by which America might have been brought back 
tea profitable fubjcftion to Great Britain, which, 

if 
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if ftie had been, all the calamities that have fincc 
dcfolated Europe would have been avcned. 

The ■writings of Mr. Burke have had a great and 
exccnfive influence in producing and continuing 
this fatal contcft. Let us avail ourfelves, then, 
of the great wifdom of his former writings lo lay 
the foundations of peace. 

When an extraordinary perfon appears in the 
world, and adds to its lights by fupcrior maxims 
of pcliry and wifdom, he cannot afterwards de- 
flroy their benefits by any contradictions, real 
or apparent, in his reafonings or in his conduft. 
We are not to receive the works of men as revela- 
tions, but as the chequered productions of our 
imperfect natures, from which, by the help of our 
own reafonings, we. are feafonably to feparate the 
good from the evil. This is the true courfC to be 
taken with all human authorities. It is a poor tri- 
umph to difcovcr that man is not perfetft, and strt 
imprudent ufe of the difcovery to rejedt his wif- 
dom, when the very fault we find with his infirmi- 
ties is, that they tend to deprive us of its advantages. 
Differing wholly from Mr. Burke, and lamenting 
the confequences of his late writings, 1 always think 
of the books and of the author in this kind of tem- 
per. Indeed when I look into my own mind, and 
find its beft lights and. principles fed from that im- 
menfe magazine of moral and political wifdom, 
which he has left as an inheritance to mankind for 

thek- 
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tfacir inftruftitm, I, feel myfclf repelled by an aw- 
ful and graceful fenfibiUty from petulantly approach- 
ing hin:i.* 

I recoiled that his late writings cannot deceive 
jne, becaufe his former ones have fortified me 
againft their deceptions. When I look befidcs at 
bis inveterate con fiftency even ro this hour, when 
all fupport from men add things have been with- 
drawn from him ; when I compare him with thofc 
who took up his errors only for their own conve- 
nience, and for the fame convenience laid them 
down again, he rifcs to fuch a deceptive height 
from the comparifon, .that with my eyes fixed upon 
minifters, I view him as if upon an eminence too 
high to be approached. 

The principles upon which Mr. Burke founded 
the whole fyftem of his conciliation with America, 
were not narrow and temporary, but permanent 
and univerfal. They were not applicable only to 
a difpute between a m9ther country and her colo- 
nies, but to every poflible controverfy between 
equal and independent nations ; they were not 
fubj',-d to variation from the tempers and charac- 
ters of the contending parties, becaufe b.'ing 

• If refereoce is had to ilie arguments of the tuthor duriij 
the ftale trials. In the trial of Mr. Paine, and upon federal other 
occalions, he will be found Co have uiuformly purfued thit couilc 
n'itb rrgaxd to Mi. Buikc. 

founded 
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founded in human nature they embraced the whole 
world of man. 

The maxims of pacification which he laid dpwn 
were plain and fimple, but for that very reafon were 
the wifcr. Wifdom does not confift in complexity ; 
the f)'ftem of the univcrfe is lefs intricate than a 
country clock. 

The firft grand maxim which I before adverted 
to, and which, in truth, includes all otheL~s, was, 
that peace is not beft fought ** tbreugb the medtum 
" of war, nor to be hunied through the labyrinth of 
" endlejs negotiation ; hut was to be /ought in ibe/piril 
" of peace, and laid in principles purely pacific." 
He inculcated, that crimination and recrimination 
was not the courfc by which any human contro- 
vcrfy was to be ended ; and, above all he protcfled 
againft the ruling vice and impolicy of the prefent 
adminiftracion, who have never had any definable 
fyfteni of peace or warfare, who have always 
mixed the bitternefs of reproach with propofitions 
for conciliation, and have uniformly brandilhed. 
the fword in one band with more irritating menace, 
at the very moment they were holding forth the 
olive branch in the other. 

This we did alfo in the American war— the re- 
pealing aifts which we pafled to foothe America, 
were generally carried out in the fame (hip with 
new penal bills to coerce them. This induced 
Mr. Butke in Parliament to exprefs his doubts of 
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their efficacy :—'• You fend put an angel of peace, 
*• but you fend out a deftroying angel along with 
" her, and what will be the effeila of the conflia 
** of thcfe adverfc fptriis is what I^dare not fay. 
** Whether the lenient mearurcs will caufe paffion 
•* to fubfide, or the feverer increafe its fury : all 
** this is in the hands of Providence ; yet now, 
" even now, I fhould confide in the prevailing 
" virtue and efficacious operation of lenity, 
" th*ogh woTkiog in darknefs and in chaos. In 
*' the midft of this unnatural and turbid combina- 
" tion, I {bould hope it might produce order and 
" beauty in the end."* 

I have never paffed this Icntence through my 
mind, where it has been prefcnt for many yeaK, 
without being deeply afTe&ed by it. Its eloquence 
IS only valuable as it makes the moral and politick 
truth fink deeper into the underfianding and the 
heart. The angel of peace dreffed in fmiles and 
cloathed with her own mild attributes, is not merely 
defcribed as triumphing in the blue ferene, where 
only ordinary palTions are to be oppofed to her; 
but, as if Mr. Burke had looked forward to his own 
pi&ure of the French revolution, he trufts to hec , 
operation, though working in darknefs and in 
chaos, in the midft of unnatural and turbid comr 
bination, and looks forward from her plrefence to 
order and beauty in the end. 

*' Mr. Burke't Speech in the Houfe of Comqions, 99th oC 
April, 1774, 

R The 
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The unalterable effeft of this genuine fpirit 
and principle of peace, it is liui juftice to Mr. 
Burke to fay, he has never fled from. He is ia 
this pcrfcdly confiftent with hirhfelf ; he, of courfe, 
does not agree with the plan I am fuggcfting, bc- 
caufe he propofes no peace with France, becaufe 
he thinks the peace of the world would be iacri- 
ficed by its attainment : but if he could once be 
brought to agree that peace was defirable, I would 
be contented to Hand or fall as he fubfcnbed to 
what I am propofing. Grant but the premifes of 
his late writings, and all his dedudtions are full of 
the fame vigour, and lighted up with the fame 
eloquence, which diftinguifli every thing he has 
written. It is his falfe premifes only, that leads 
him aftray, and make fuch havoc in the world. 
But minifters have no fort of excufe for their 
eonduft; they profcfs to be fincere in deCring 
peace, yet they refufe to purfue the only methods 
by which, between man and man, or between 
nation and nation, it ever was, or ever can be per- 
manently fecured. 

1 have no more doubt than I entertain of 
my own exiftence, thaf if France faw a change 
in the Britifh councils, and with that change a 
confpqucnt renunciation of the fyftem which pro- 
duced the war, and which, though no longer 
avowed, notorioully obftruds its termination, the 
face of things would be entirely altered. The 
confequences of our mifguided councils would no 
5 doubt 
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doubt load the ncgotiarion, under wbatcrer 
aufpices it might . be produced. The ftroag 
poOtion which France has obtained, and the ne- ' 
ceflity to which England has reduced herfelF from 
the war, miift be expeded to be felt in the peace, 
whenever or by whomfoever it Ihall be made. But 
I look lefs to the terms, which I forefee will raife 
the difficulties, and wliich befides, may be fmooth- 
ed and rounded by the fpiric of conciliation, than 
I look to the future etFefts which that fpirit would 
produce ; to the folidity of the peace which would 
be foftered under its wings; to the return of that 
good will and the liberal confidence between 
nations, by which the profpcrity of each ftrikcs 
down frelh roots to the profpcrity of all. Depend 
upon it, where peace is preferved, and its true 
fpirit cultivated, the world is large enough for all 
the nations which compofe it. As they multiply 
in numbers, and increafe in arts and improve- 
ments, traffic only becomes more cxtenlive ard 
complicated ; and traffic aniongft nations is like- 
tralEc amongft individuals, he who has the greatefl 
capital, and the beft fituation for trade, ftarts with 
an advantage which only imprudence can deftroy. 

This is ftill the lituation of Great Britain. Her 
immenfe capital taken with all it» mortgages, and 
her vaft pofleflions in every quarter of the globe, 
would gee the Aart of all Europe, tofs it and 
tumble It, and divide it as you will so as peace 

OMLY CAH Bl rKEEERVED. It Is War following 
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war, 'and accumulating revenue, their infeparabltf 
companions, that alone can deftroy, and which has 
already nearly accomplithed the deftru^ion of 
Great Britain. 

There is another fuperior advantage attending 
this liberal fyftem of pacification, which, in former 
times, would have funlt deep into the feelings of 
EDgliftimen. The nation would fuffer no humi- 
liation, though mitiijlers would be difgraced. 
Such a peace would be a peaCe of liberal choice, 
not, as we look forward to it at prefent, of baffled 
neceffity. The peace of a free and independent 
nation, lamenting the errors and fulferingS of 
freedom, holding forth her ample (hield to proteft 
it every where, and laying the -foundation of a 
tranquillity, which defpotifm never more fhould 
difturb. Compared with fuch a proceeding, what 
is the wrefting of the fea-ports of Oftend and Ant- 
werp, from France, in order to reftore them to 
■the Emperor, who in the tranfitions of things, 
may be the enemy of England to-morrow, whilft 
France may be her ally. 

< . The afcendancy of France hereafter in the fcal^ 
oi Europe, whatever may be the ultimate terms of 
general irarKjuillityi mud be always fo very power* 
ful, from the fertility and extent of her territory, 
her immenfe population, and the aftive gsntus of 
her people, that her relation to England can never 
be indifferent, She muft always be a ^wift d?ftra- 
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ble ally, or a raoR. formidable eaemy. If wc were 
,truly friends upon liberal principles, war muft for 
a century be banifhed from the ear;!) : if we con- 
tinue at variance, from contemptible prejudices, 
it muft be drowned in blood. When the com- 
plicated and clafhing intercfts of two great coun- 
tries, almoft joined together, are contemplated, 
the various caufes of quarrel which iniereft might 
fow, which jealoufyjmight quicken, aiid which falfe 
pride muft be always ripening into war, huma- 
nity ihrinks back from confideration of the future. 
It is not for a very private man, like me, with no 
talents for a ftatefman, and engaged befides in the 
purfuits of a moll laborious profelSon, to compre- 
hend, in my view, the detailed intercfts of Great 
Britain as they interfedt the interefts of France. 
But this I will fay diftindly, (hat I would not 
accept the compleieft knowledge of all of them, 
o^r the higheft ftatioa to bring them into a£l:ion, 
gnlefs I was confcbus of poffefling, at the fame 
time, the principles and the temper of turning 
them to the benefit of my country. 

Without peace, and "peace on a permanent bafis, 
this nation, with all the trade which the world wil 
furnith, cannot fupport her eftabtilhments, and 
muft pafs .through bankruptcy into the jaws of 
revolution. All the qualifications of Britifli 
flatefmen for details and management are there- 
fore frivolous and contemptible, when compared 
with thofe which fit them for peace-makers and 
.u .,.,.., Google ^°t 
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for its gaardianniip when it is made. Cunning and 
haughtinefs are no parts of tbis character. Peace- 
makers, to denote their humility and fimplicity, 
are ftiled the children of God. For their own ex- 
altation, our minifters have fufficiemly bumbled 
their country : let them at leaft take it by turns, 
and, that their country may now be exalted, let 
them humble themfelves. 

That an honourable peace might even now be 
obtained, if rationally and honeftly purfued, every 
fuccceding account eftablilhes and confirms. Pro- 
ceedings now provoke the indignation of the en- 
lightened part of that nation, which not long ago 
would have been a fignal for enthufiaftic approbation. 
What was formerly a favage feftival is now fcarcely 
endured as a political commemoration, and we fee 
her public councils, even in the firft tranCpors of their 
unexampled viiSories, hailing them as the harbingers 
of univerfal tranquillity. 

But a peace alone would not fecurc Great Britain, 
in the prefent flate of the world, as the war has left it. 
She mud prepare to redeem herfclf from her burdens, 
and from the corruptions which occafioned them, 
by the noblcfl: aifts of fortitude and felf-denial, and by 
the moil rigid fyftem of^cEConomy : every cxpence 
that is ufclefs or inconvenient muft be put down : the 
rcfources of the country muft be fiftcd an d examined 
to the bottom, and the revenue upheld by their nioft 
judicious application. But no ikill in finance, nor 
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evea incfgrit^ in a minlfter, can accomplilh thelc- 
great objefts, without crearing in all ranks and claffes 
of the people a deep and warm intereft in the fup- 
purcing additional burdens, and an enthufiafm in. die 
conllituiion which protefls them in their rights. 

This ftate of things Is abfolutely incompatible with 
the whole internal fyftem of policy adopted by the ' 
prcfent adminifb-ation. It is in vain to think of even 
attempting the renovation of our country upon a 
principle of dillruft and terror of the very inhabit^ts 
which compofe it. The only remedy. againft mobs 
is to extend to the multitude the full privileges of a 
people. To give awful dignity and fixurity to the 
Commons of England, let every man who has a 
houfe over his head have the proud fenfation that he 
is prelent in Parliament by deputation. The alarm 
of fuch a change, even though made by Parliament 
itfelf in the benevolence and juflicc of its difpenlations^ 
has always appeared to me very extraordinary. Biit its 
reception with enlightened men is wholly unaccoun- 
table. The ftrength and fccurity of government, by 
the breadth of a popular bafis, is confirmed by all 
experience, and by the untverfal analogies of things. 

When a government emanates from the whole 
people, when the dclegauon, which forms the balance 
to its wifely Hxed executive, is fufficienUy mutable to 
prevent an agency from degenerating into a controul, 
and fuHiciently extended to be the organ of univerfal 
will, the clubs. and focieiics 'and conventiDns which 

have 
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have fi-iglucned us out of our fenfes, could not in the 
nanire of things iHi&t When ihe people thenfifclvca 
aauaJIy chufe the popular branch of the Icginature-, 
that forms the controul upon the other parts of it, 
which arc, for the wifeft purpofrs, put out of their 
own choice by other modifications, and where thac 
choice is made for a very limited lealbnj upoA 
what principle caii rebellion exift againft fuch a 
Parliament, and who* in God's name, are to be the 
rebels ? How can a people be brought to refill a 
Voluntary emanation fron^ [hcnifclves f By the ope*- 
ration of what vice or infirmity will they pull down 
the legiflative organ of their own will f Even if fuch 
a body fhould occafionally betray its truft, the remedy- 
is at hand without tumult or revoiurion; the agency^ 
expires by the forms of the conftitution, and a better 
is appointed in its ftead. The bad palTions of men 
will, it is true, work up (adions in the ftate ; but 
faAions, where there is a broad and general reprefcn- 
tion, are like waves which rile in the ocean and fink 
agair. infenfibly into its bofom; it is only when con> 
fined and obflrufted that they dafh into foam, and 
deftroy by the impetuofity of their courfc. 

This was prccifely the cafe in France.— Until there 
was a jull and legitimate reprefentation of the people, 
controuling the other modifications of a government, 
no matter how conflituted, clubs and knots of 
menfpread terror and confufion, and the people fup- 
pertcd them j becaufe they were rcprefented in thofe 
clubs- and factions, or not reprcfcnted at all. They 

bad 
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liad no other fecurlty againft tyranny than by a general 
organization of their authority, and the public hu- 
mours therefore fettled into faftions. For this flate 
of /bciety there was no poflible core but legiti- 
mate power proceeding from the pcoplei When 
■ force and violence were attempted, they only inflamed 
thediftemj)cri but when thccaufe was removed by a 
genuine organ of the public choice, the clubs decayed 
and fell to pieces. Mifguided men were no doubt 
difpofed to continue them, but the people at large, 
having then no longer any intereft in fupporting their 
authorities, they' were every where put down without 
a ftruggle : and now, whatever faults or imperfections 
may be afcribed to the government of France, it is 
certainly not one of them,- that its operations arc 
controuled or menaced by meetings of the people | 
and if its authority is to be imputed to great power 
and tyranny, it (hews at leaft that the ftrength of go- 
vernment has nothing to fear from an cstended rcpre- 
fencation. 

This is not the form or faftiion of fociety in a par- 
ticular nation, or In a Angular conjundiure, but it is 
the univerfal law which pervades civil life throughout 
all regions and in all ages; and not civil life only, 
but the hfe of all created things, and the exiftence of 
(he whole material wodd. It is the free tranfmiffion 
of that, which conftitutes fubftances throughout all 
the parts which compofe them, that alone can preferve 
them. 
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The httmours of the human body, which ^esi^ 
caHonally deform its beauty, and impair its ftrcngth, 
•re not in theinfclves difeafcs, but indications that the 
body is generally dtfcafed : they are but the poifoned 
fyraptoms of impcrfeft circulation, and the cure muft 
be conducted accordingly. If their difperfion is at- 
tempted without touching their caufes, they difappcar, 
it is true, from the furface, and the medical, like the 
political quack, is applauded ; but the true phylician 
difcovers only in this apparent refloration the fure 
prognoftic of death. Science, therefore, commences 
its reformation m the primary feat of vital move- 
ments J it fets free the juices throughout aU the ca- 
pillaries of the body, and without a knife, or an em- 
brocation, the fores infenfibly dry up, convert them- 
felves into dufl, and the lazar rifcs from his couch. 
In the fame manner, when the fap which belongs to 
the entire ftrufture of the vegetable kingdom, is ob- 
flru6led in its courfe to the remoteft branches of 
every "plant that grows, it is not merely thcfc de- 
frauded branches which perifh j the trunk itfelf that 
monopolizes the nourifliment of which it only ought 
to be the conduit, is fpeedily encrufted with canker, 
and confumed to its very root. Even the inanimate 
mafs of matter exitts by the fame rules. It is feme 
univerial though hidden union which holds its fub- 
ftances together ; and whenever from any caufe it is 
impeded or deftroyed, their furfaces become covered 
with deleterious incruftations, which, in procels of 
time, will diflblve the hardeft of them, until their 
atoms are fcaticred to the wind. 
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The ruling principle of the prcfrnt moment is 
moft naturally the terror of revolution, and wjfdom, 
therefore, dircds our view to its caufes ; becaufc, 
without that conflderation, we may be running up<»i 
danger in our very zeal to efcape from it. The 
caufes of revolutions arc within reach of every body, 
if pride would ftoop to regard them. Whatever may 
be ihe original defcfts of civil cftablifhm'ents, hiftory 
affords few examples of violent changes (otherwife 
than by conquefl:), except when tf\cy grofsly degene- 
rate from their principles, whatever they may be. 
All primitive governments are, to a great degree, 
founded in fecial freedom, however defcflively it 
may be fecured. A fpirit of liberty and equality 
pervaded even the vaffalage of the fcodal conquerora 
of Europe*. Undue delegation of power and occa- 
fional abufe of it only ferved to roufc unadulterated 
man to an earfy and timely aflertion <rf himfelf. 
The former changes in focieiy were, therefwe, dig- 
nified and merciful. But corruption brutiBes and 
debafes ; her votaries are ftuptdly infenfibte, and, as 
this contagion mull, in the nature of things, (lop (hort 
of the great mafs of the people, the multitude feparated 
from their fuperiors are of courfe the indignant re- 
formers ; and the lazy, profligate, bloated abufers of 
rational and ufcful eminence are knocked on the 
head like feals whom the tide has left deeping upon 
the ftiore. 

This is the due to the wonders that furround us. 

Human nature is precifely the fame. It is the cor- 
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ruption of eftabli(hments, ten thoufand times worfe 
than the rudeft dominion of tyranny, which has 
changed, and is changing, the face of the modern 
wor]d. The old parliament of France had no re- 
femblance to the modern parliament of Paris when 
monarchy fell to the ground. The States of Holland, 
under the immortal Prince of Orange, were loft in 
every thing but the name when the Erench crofled 
the Waal to deftroy them, and it was not the freezing 
of the river that fecured the conqueft, but becaufo 
the hearts of the inliabitants were frozen by the 
abufes of their government. In the fame manner the 
Netherlands paffed away from the Emperor, The 
jo^ufe entree of the good Duke of Burgundy had 
been for centuries nibbled away by monopolies and 
reftriftions before the Belgians even murmured againft 
his authority. This venerable conftitution was of- 
fered to be reftored at laft : but the offer was too late, 
as all ofl^rs mufl; nece0arily be when they proceed 
from thofe who can no- longer keep what they are 
ready from neceflity to grant. Such were the con- 
ccffions of Charles the Firft to his parliament! of 
Great Britain to America; and of France, when her 
notables Were affembled. Even the h(wfe knows 
Tvhen his rider ftrokcs Iiis neck from affeftion or from 
fear. 

The fubjedt propofed is now brought to its con- 

clufibn. Deeply impreffed with its importance, of 

which indeed every hour that paffes is furniftiing 

fgmc x^-^ and -awful example, I have given my ob- 
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feryatiohs, defeftive as they are, openly and Without 
rcferve to the public, and I have ventured to fubt ^ 
fcribe them with my name, at the rifk of the many 
calumnies which they are fure to draw down upon 
me. My opinions concerning the advantage of a 
radical reformation in the reprefentaiion of the Houfe 
of Commons have been exprcfied from no difrcfpeft 
for that high aflembly, to which I owe a reverence 
and a duty, both as a member and a fubjcft, but 
from a moft fincere and equal attachment to all the 
branches of the conftitution. They may long flourini 
together, if ihey will always be contented to hold 
their own places in the fyflem which gave them 
birth. It can only be from an attempt to change 
or to enlarge them that a IcufBe may enfue, in which 
all of them may be ufurped. 

Tarn perfeftly aware that every- thing I have 
written will be ineffcflual for the preftntj the cloud 
that hangs over us is as yet too thick to be pene- 
trated by a light lo feeble. It is much eafier to 
fcoiirge vice than to diffipate eri-or. Indolent indif- 
ference, timorous inaiSivity, and miftaken virtue, are 
great caufes of Our prefent misfortunes ; they apply 
to ten times the number of thofe who are materially 
afFcfted by felf-intercft ; and of the three the laft is 
by far the moft mi fchievous j not only becaufe prin- 
ciples of energy are more dangerous than thofe which 
inelina men to be paflive, but becaufe there is foine- 
thing awful and fafcinating in virtue, however mif- 
giiidcd, and however deftruftive from its errors. The 
5 . L>,„..j.,Goo^k "^"^f* 
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truth is, we were fuddcnly placed by the moft extra- 
ordinary events in a new ficuation] both as it regarded 
our moral feelings as good men, and our prudence as 
enlightened members of civil life. 

The conjunfture I allude to, under any circum- 
ftances, would have been a Humbling block to many; 
coming in critical aid of the defperate projcfts of 
ambition and corruption, it became for a feafonlrre- 
fiftible; it dill continues to be dangeroufly powerful, 
but it will infenfibly wear away. 1 have had a thou- 
fand opportunioes of obferving its influence amougft 
thofe valuable clafles of men who take the dcepcft 
"intereft in whatever appears to be connefted with the 
moral order of the world. Propenfities fo'perfeftly 
worthy deferve a greater reward than man can confer 
on them ; but they are apt, without great caution, 
to lead men beyond the fphcrc of their duties, as 
every thing muft neccflarily be which is wholly be- 
yond the limits of our contrafted powers. The ex- 
travagance of pious but mifdircfted zeal may work 
as much evil as the outrages of impiety. Men be- 
come mad from arrogance and prefumption, when 
they prefume to decide upon confcqucnces far beyond 
the reach of human forecaft, and they become wicked 
to a degree, from which nothing but madnels ought 
to ward off punifliment, when they fupport in their 
own country the groffeft abufes, and the moft ruinous 
w^fteofthcrefourcesoffutureages, under the pretence 
of arreting thofe mighty and never ceafing changes 
of the world, the confcqucnces of which no mortal 
ftrcngth 
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ftrengthcan fubdue, and which areas much b^ydnd 
our capacities as they are foreign to our concerns. 

From fuch extraordinary conjunftures much better 
fruits may be gathered by a modcfl: confideratiori of 
them^ as furnilhing the mofl: awful and inftrudive 
Icflbns for our conduA and reformation. 

The French revolutionj by fliewing the irrefiftiblc 
force of popular zeal and fury, may be expected to 
teach the regular governments of the world to be- 
ware how they provoke them by ads of injufticc 
and oppreHion, or by the gradual Hiding of political 
eftablilhments from the great proteftive ends of their 
inftjtutions. It may inculcate the wilHom of mode- 
rate and infenfible changes, as the mutable and periDi- 
able nature of all focial eftablilhments may require' 
them ; and, above all, it may remind them of a truth 
quite uriiverfal and incontrovertible, but which leems 
to be too little adverted to, that when men are really 
happy under their governments, they never pufli their 
rcafonings upon political theories to extravagant con- 
clufionsi much lefs combine to reduce them by force 
into praSike, at the hazard of all the horrors and fufFcr- 
ings, which to fome extent or other, every revolution 
muft unavoidably produce. 

To the governed the leffon may not be the lefs 
momentous. It may ferve as a warning to the in- 
habitants of all nations not Juddenly to pufli the re- 
formations of focicty beyond the pitch of prudence 
,-• and 
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and the analogies, of experience ; to confider go* 
. vcrnment as a praftical tiling ; rather to build upon 
the foundations laid by the united wifdom of fociat 
man. improving upon the model by the rifing lights 
of the world, than to affume at once the exercifc 
and prwftice of their full rights merely because 

THE RIGHTS UNQUESTIONABLY BELONG TO 

THEM, inftead of confenting by infenfibic and 
peaceable operations to adopt fuch' changes and 
modifications of popular authority as may anfwer 
the full purpofes of focial fecurity and happinefs : 
but, above all, it may ferve, as with the voice and 
force of thunder, to link deep into the hearts both 
of princes and people never to fuffer their fupport 
of human authority, or their zeal for the correftion 
of its abufes, however defirablc or important, to 
fuperfede that fyftem of benevolence towards our 
fellow-creatures, the firft and grand precept of out 
religion, whofe obfcrvance is the key-ftone of hu- 
man happinefs, and whofe breach is the fource of 
all the miferies which afflii5t and agitate the world. 

Thefe are the leffons which it may be expefted 
to teach to every nation as confidered by itfelf4 
For the regulation of feparate communities in their 
concerns with others, future ages will probably, 
looking back to the diftrafted councils of Great 
Britain during thisunparalleled crifis, luve refort to 
them as a negative example of prudent government. 
It will teach particular ftates to confine their inter- 
ferences with the affairs of other countries withia 
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the bounds which are calculated to fecure their own 
..territories and independence. It will caufe them 
to beware how they arrogantly alTume to themfelves 
againft the firft laws of nature, and the obvious 
plans of Providence Ja the progreSve changes of 
the world, the rif^t of arreftingthe awful aodma- 
jeftic courfeof freedom contending againft ufurpcd 
authority, whatever may be the fury or irregularity 
of its courfe. It will alfo ferve to remind the 
rulers of nations in the neighbourhood of changes 
arifing from abufes of authority, that abufes of 
authority are the conftant forerunners of changes, 
and the caufes by which they are produced. 

There is one further and laft example to be de- 
rived to future ages from the prefent fortunes of 
Great Britain, which it refts with the people of 
England to furnilh to the world.. By coming for- 
ward at this moment with prudence and with 
order, with a fubmilfion which wifdom diAaccs 
to every people to their eftabliJhed government, 
but with a firmnefs which at the fame time re- 
minds that government, that it exifts only for 
their benefit and by their confent, they may yet 
prefervc their country. This majeftic and com- 
mandingconduft, will demonftrate to future times, 
and to other nations, that there is no ftate of ad- 
verfity which ought to reduce a great people to 
defpair; that national adverfity cannot even pxift 
foi- any long feafon, but from wicked mjfgovern- 
mcnt, and fhameful fubmifHon to it; and that the 
T advantage 
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advantage of our free conititution (veil worthjr of 
all the blood tliac has been Aied for ic ; and which 
may yet be (hed to preferve it) is, that it poffeffcS 
with'in itfelf the means of its own reformation j 
infuring to its fubje^s an exemption from revolu- 
tion, the worlt of all poffible evils, eiccepc that 
confirmed eftablilhment of tyranny and oppreffioa 
for which there is no other Cure. 
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